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No. 471.] 


Tue Rorat—the neat threepenny magazine—is out 
‘p-day. This is no joke—it is a pure advertisement. 
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¥ pon'r see why they call fish brain food.” 

“Don't youP hy, it’s because it keeps the eater 

s: adying to avoid the bones.” 
———»jo—_—_ 

“Mamma, if I had a hat before I had this one, it’s all 
aught to say that’s the hat I had had, isn't it?” 

“Certainly, Johnny.” f 

“ And if that hat once had a hole in it, and I had it 
“ria I could say it had had a hole in it, couldn't 
I » 

“Yes, there would be poring incorrect in that.” 

“Then it would be English to.say that the hat I 
had had had had a hole in it, wouldn’t it ?” 


———b § oe 


The Sailor’s Apology. 


Quire recently on board one of the Clyde steamers 
one of the crew been very impertinent when asked 
by a lady passenger to do a favour ; indeed, s0 much 80 
that she went to the captain and complained. ; 

The captain felt much annoyed, and told the sailor to 
go to the lady and apolnge. ; 

Watching very carefully at the next stop, the sailor 
espied the young lady about to leave by the gangway, 
and, rushing up, he said: 

“Please, mum, are you the young lady I told to go to 
the deuce P” 

“ Yes; you were very rude.” . 

“ Well, you need not go,” continued the sailor. 


Rosser: “I suppose, like most women, your wife 
wants the earth ?” j 

Egbert: “Well, yes; but I have learnt that she 
doesn’t want it on her parlour carpet.” 
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Bagees : “ How do you prefer to be shaved P” 

Customer: “ On the outside, please.” 

Barber: “ Eh?” 

Customer: “Don’t you understand? I don’t want 
you to go beneath the skin.” 


ene § Gee 


DENTIST: “My wife is the most tender - hearted 
woman on earth.’ : 
. Friend : “ Really?” 

Dentist: “Yes, she makes me give the children 
laughing gas before she spanks them.” 


————».to——__. 
The Boy’s Idea of It. 


A MERCHANT, finding himself in need of the services 
of a boy in his establishment, put a card in his window 
bearing the usual inscnption. A little, wiry, chap of 
twelve summers came in and asked about the sign in the 
window, and was esccrted to the manager. 

“We want a boy,” said the manager, looking him over 
critically. 

“I'm a boy,” the youngster epaoe briefly. 

* What can you do?” inquired the manager. 

“Most anything. I have been working for more than 


@ year now. 
o Where ? ” 

. “In Mr. Blank’'s _— You know he's bankrupt.” 
“Well, we want a , but so far we haven't been able 


to find what we are looking for.” 

“ What is it you are looking for P” 

“We want a boy that is honest, industrious, and 
diligent. He must always be here to time, and must not 
run about the streets, nor eel marbles, nor tell stories, 
nor smoke cigarettes, nor fight other boys, nor use bad 

guage, nor play tricks on the other boys in the shop, 
nor get into any kind of mischief during business hours. 

must be neat in his ap; nee, his clothes must be 
kept tidy at all times, his face and hands be clean, and 
his shoea be well shined. In addition—” 

“ Hold. on, mister,” interrupted the youthful appli- 
cant: “ you ain’t looking for a boy; you're lookin’ for a 
Sunday-school song, and I don't think I should suit.” 

All rights reserved.] ; : 


“I's a long ways home ”—but I seem to see her eyes, 
Like stars, a-twinkling—twinkling in the far and 


Skies that are only friendly because I think that she | 
Is waiting where they’re bending with a welcome kiss 


“Tt’s a long ways home!” I say it, and I seem 
To think this life is sweeter for just that heavenly 


It was so sweet on earth to live, ere death had made us 


part. 
But sweeter till I meet her—till love beats heart to 


“It's a long wa: 
As the music that comes 


cong; 
And I've only come to think of home as far beyond the 


skies 
Because I miss the love light in my darling’s tender 


The Song of the Emigrant. 


friendly skies ; 


for me! 


dream ! 


heart! 


home "—yet life is not so long 
{nrilling from the echo of a 


eyes. 


“It's a long ways home”—but in e’en the darkest 


night 
In which my soul lies gleaming there's still a gleam of 


light ; 


And it glimmers in the darkness across the river’s foam 
And leada me to my darling in the dearest land of 


home. 
eee 


Adventures of a Wedding Ring. 


In Germany the custom still prevails that wives 
should give their husbands a wedding ring at the 
nuptial service in return for the one they receive from 
the man they have accepted. he 

Married women being generally superstitious as to 
the r-moval of their own wedding rings, it will surprise 
nobody to learn that Teuton dames are very touchy as 
regards the respect paid by their D ge to the token 
of bondage they have accepted. If it be removed from 
the wedding finger and carried about in the waistcoat 
pocket or purze, woe be to the husband should he be 
unfortunate enough to be discovered ! : 

A story comes from Berlin about a certain poulterer 
of Meissen. the loss of whose wedding-ring utterly 
destroyed for atime the domestic of his home. 
At last, however, he was able to vindicate his character. 
His wife was receiving money at the till one day when a 
lady customer walked into the shop. 

“Have you lost your wedding-ring? ” she asked the 
poulterer. : 

The eyes of the jealous wife were fixed upon him. He 


fleet replied in the affirmative. 


ell,” said the customer with an artful smile, “‘ here 

it is.” 
The wife glared. 
“T bought a sausage here the other day, and when I 
cut it up I came across the ring. I presume it fell from 
your finger while you were making sausages.” 
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Boorstack: “Shine, sir? I'll polish ‘em up so yer 
kin see your face in ’em.” 

Grumpy: “Get ont of it! I don’t want a shine!” 

Bootblack: “I don’t blame yer, mister; if I heda 
face like your'n I wouldn't want to see it, neither.” 
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Lrrtts Dot: “Mamma, I was playing with your best 
tea set while you were away, an’ when you bring it out 
for company..you'll be shocked, ‘cause you'll think one 
of the cups has a hair in it, but it isn’t a hair.” 

Mamma: “ What is it ?” 

Little Dot: “It’s only a crack.” 
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“ How long have you been married, Mrs. Ashleigh P ” 
“ Bleven years. You wouldn't believe it, would you?” 

“ Not after seeing your husband.” 

“ He is young. e fact is that we ran away from 
achool a and were wedded.” 

“Oh! Then he must have been one of those boys we 
read May who are always falling in love with their 
teachers.” 
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The sigaing of this coupoa by the purchaser willbe | 
sufficient to entitle his or her next-of-kin or legal ree of 
resentative to the benefits of the £2,000 Railway 
josurance and the £100 Cycling Insurance, provided 
the conditions of the insurance coupon have beea 
fulfilled. 
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“Do you think the bicycle will ever figure in a war?” 

“Ever will! Gocd gracious, man, have you never 
heard a controversy between two cyclists as to the 
respective merits of their wheels ?” 


jf. —__. 
“I wear that the crowd hooted you when you 
appeared at the Royal Theatre.” 


“False, my boy, fulse,” replied the eminent tragedian. 
“ All false. There was no crowd.” 
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Ir is proposed to cover the entire City of Buenos Ayres 
with one colossal umbrella, several miles in superficies; 
and the umbrella is to be drained into the Plate. Happy 
Buenos A: ! Were we to try such a thing here, some- 
body would borrow the umbrella. 


If the Worst Comes to the Worst. 


A WELL-KNOWN actor once engaged a woman from the 
workhouse as a domestic servant. She was very 
untidy, and after a few days the actor's wife told her 
zoe larva ibe fae Agel no suit her at all. 

“Be patien ive her a longer trial,” urged the 
kind hearted actor. But it availed nothing. Finally 
he told the girl that she must either mend her ways or 
es » oa woernouse: 

“No, I shan’t; I'll get another situation,” she repli 
defiantly. = ae 

“ Not without acharacter,” observed the actor. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the indi; t domestic with 
supreme contempt. “Ifthe worst comes to the worst 
I can go on the stage.” - 

—_——q@37s+—_____ 


Jimmie: ‘“ Why don't yer git yer hair cut short so 
yer mother can’t pull it ?” : 

Willie: “‘1£1 do that she raps me on the head with 
ber thimble, an’ that’s worse'n pullin’ hair.” 
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Empiover: “What did Blinks say when you pre- 
sented the bill?” 

Collector: * Er—would you mind asking the lady 
typine to leave the room while I tell you?” 


—-t=__ 


“It’s no use,” exclaimed Willie Wishington, “I 
never can learn to say the right thing at the right time. 
I told Miss Slimmins that hor eyes shone on me like 
the stars above.” 

“That's old, but pretty,” answered Miss Cayenne. 

“Yes. But she is one of those remurkably tall girls 
who resent any references to their height.” 


eat § 
Splitting the Difference. 


“Tu sell you that cow for £30," said Farmer 
Meddowgrass. 
“T'll give ie only £20,” replied Weatherwax. 
“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll split the 
difference and tuke that.” 
“Good enough! Here's your £5. I'll drive the cow 
home right away.” 
“What are you talking about ?” exclaimed Meddow- 
a" -- want £20 ay 
“Why do you want £20 more? Didn't 
nies aioe ne 
e ‘aw id; and that would mak i 
othe cow gl S : make the price 
“But you area little too fast. Didn't yo 
for the cow first?” Se 
“Yes; and you offered £20.” 


“Then you dto split the difference? What i 
the difference ween P=) and £20?” : bs 
“Why, £10, of course.” 


“Exactly ; and when that £10 is split into two 
parts there are two fives. Isn't that right [i em 

« Thece's no but abou agreed 

ne "s no about it. You to split ti 

difference and take that for the cow. If ra ome 
to go back on your I suppose you can, as there 
were no witnesses. But don’t you try to trade with me 
again, Meadowgrass.” 
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3HE UNDELIVERED LETTER. 


By J. Hersert Harpy, 


L 

Tr was a risky mission that took me toCape Town. But 
I was well paid, and gold is a stout armour against the 
shafts of timidity. Events of late had made life cheap to 
me, and I was the more inclined to run the gauntlet of this 
danger by reason of the feeling of indifference to the result 
that filled me. If the venture were carried through safely 
and successfully, well and good; if not, it was for me to 

As to my mission, it was a sealed order, the contents of 
' which were never, as events proved, to come within my ken. 

Definite instructions were given me to follow, and no ques- 
‘ tions were to be asked. Just a few words of explanation as 
to the way the work came into my hands. It had been my 
ill-luck to be stranded at Buenos Ayres, without a penny 
to bless m: with, and as that is no place for the poverty- 
stricken, I embraced an o; ity that presented and 
worked my passage homo as under steward ona “tramp” that 
carried a few mgers, Arriving in London, who should 
_ meet me but vey Gibson, a strange, close sort of fellow 
_ with whom business had brought me into acquaintance n 
_ few years before. He ised me, and I was encouraged 

to ask him if he could put any euaploymant in my way. 

- Are you particular?” he asked me. ; 

“What do you mean?” I returned, looking into his eyes, 
for he had spoken in a peculiar manner. He fumbled with 
the heavy gold chain that crossed his waistcoat, and set the 
revolving seal spinning. 

“Do you mind a little risk?” 

“ Not if you make it worth my while,” I answered. ; 

“Come round to my office, then, at 24 Otter Street, and 

_ I'll see what can be done for you.” 

He went off rather pleased, it seemed to me, and I 
strolled on down the highway, wondering what he had in 
store. A little risk! Well, what mattered? I would have 
risked a good deal that morning even for adinner. Seven 

’ o'clock sharp saw me at 24 Otter Street, knocking at the 
bby door. The door was opened, and upon entering, I 
found that although Harvey Gibson dressed well, his office 
was scarcely in keeping with his garb. Gibson was seated 
at a secretaire that covered nearly the whole of the floor 
area. He nodded to me and pointed to a chair near the 


Eon can go, boy,” he said to the inky urchin who had 
admitted me. The boy slammed the door, and we could 
hear him clattering noisily down the stairs. 

- 0 you decided to come?” he said to me, turning in his 
chair. “ Well, I won’t keep you long. Here is a letter that 
I want delivered to a friend in Ca) ‘own. Will you take 
it? Every boat will be watched, for there’s a certain clique 
out there that is determined that no communication shall 
pass between us. I dare say you have been watched as you 
entered this house. Are you afraid?” ho added, appre- 


hensively. 

I ook ae to my full height and smiled. He smiled, to>, 
but uneasily. 

“ Have you any P” 

I showed him a revolver and a jack knife. One gets into 
the habit of aierying Sees things in South America. He 
looked better assured. 

“Very well, then,” said he, “you know what to do. 
Deliver that package, and there’s a hundred pounds for you. 
Here are forty sovere' for your passage out and any in- 
cidental expenses, and Mr. Kimberley will pay you £100 
and your return fare when you deliver the letter.” 

« Why not pay me now? Suppose I don’t get through ?” 
I asked. 

-He lifted his brows and smiled at the foolishness of my 

k 


remark. 

“If you don’t get through you will have no need of the 
money,” he said, meaningly, “ and it would be a pity for it to 
fall into the wrong hands,eh? Yousaid you were prepared 
to ran a little risk.” 

I could see the sense of his argument, but thought the 
accented word rather inappropriate and told him so. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then you are afraid? Very well, I must find another 
man for the work. I = say this: You know Mr. 
Kimberley by repute as a millionaire. He may double the 
eum if you have much trouble in getting through. Now, 

es or no?” 

“I'll try it,” I said, stung by his taunt of cowardice. 
“ Givo me the t.”” 


small sealed 1. It was firm within its brown paper 
covering, and I concluded that a tin case protected the 
communication. I slipped it into my breast-pocket and 
athoned iy oes, ed eee oe oy ee 

“ Good-bye,” I said. He advanced to me and we shook 
hands. 


“Tako care of yourself. Good-bye.” 


A little further w 
It was a grimy, reek! 


w-like My meal had just been t 
me when office boy, fied by a wiry- 
sailor, entered and took seate at table exactly ite 
mine. Was I never to seo the last of this imp? 
His companion ly interested in my doings, 
if constant watching kens interest. A little later 
another sailor strolled in and sat with them, and then 
— regen or fixed a a 
was about to openly resent their espionage, w! 
guddenly Gibson’s warning came to me: “Take care of 
a You may have been watched as you entered this 
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That office boy bothered me, too. Perhaps my nerves 


were a bit highstrung by the sense of r attending my 
mission. iuyway, I Hd it best to Beoff. All might 
be well, but it might not, and it seemed scarcely safe for mo 
to remain in that district if I were watched. 1 finished my 
meal coolly, however, aud got up, paid my bill, and walked 
to the door with deliberate gait. 

Once outside, however, I broke into a run, turning down 
a byc-way that led to the water. At the end of the alley I 
ran along the muddy bank, and jumped into a boat that was 
tied to a The boat had hardly got under hele 
when I heard the quick footsteps of running men in the 
alley as I passed, and curses as the runncra reached the 
water, and ran up and down the bank in search of another 
boat. I rowed my hardest for the opposite bank, and 
ronay my boat amongst the intricacies of shipping, landed 

ely. 


IL. 


My gratification at eluding my watchers soon gave place 
to moro sober thoughts. It had been my intention to make 
for the African coast by o sailizg vessel, and work my way 
round to Cape Town by stages. But that was out of the 
question now that my enemics had seen me, for by cable 
every port would be advised of my coming. I therefore 
determined to start by the first liner leaving Southampton, 
and chance what happened. As luck would have it, the 
mail boat left next day—Saturday. Waterlo> was no great 
distance, and I reached it just in time to catch the last train 
for Southampton. Here, next morning, I purchased an 
outfit suitable for my needs, and went aboard at the last 
possible moment. 

The precaution seemed unnec2ssary, however, for none of 
the men who had tracked me the night before put in an 
appearance; ard tho vessel steamed out of the harbour and 
away down the water to the open een, affording me nearly 
three weeks of security and immunity from attack—time 
enough to draw up a plan of action for use on landing. 

Well, the days slid by pleasantly enough, as time does on 
our modern Cape liners, with their facilities for sport and 
amusement, and all too soon Table Mountain, that splendid 
mass of rock, occupied tho horizon ahead. It was five 
o’clock by the time we had moored at Lock Jetty, and by 
six it was pitch dark. I had waited for the very brief 
twilight to deepen into night ere I crossed the gangway. 

Once landed on the coal and straw-littered quay, I hailed 
one of the squat, white hansoms, and told the Kaffir “‘ boy ”’ 
to drive sharp to Kloof Street. Away trundled the Gazelle 
(each cab has its title suitable or otherwise) on its dark 
road, by shir-lined wharf edge and through dark alleys 
flanked by still, black warchouses that emitted various 
perfumes. 

Crossing the bridge by the new dry dock, which yawned 
black and uncanny beneath, and on tt the dock station, 
a few more minutes brought us to the dock gates. Here 
the cab was stopped, and a head covered by a peaked cap 

in the doorway, and a voice uested me to 

ight. I thrust my revolver, which J carricd in my 

lap zeaey for emergency, hastily into the outside breast 

pocket of my coat and covered it with my handkerchief. I 

then stepped down to the officers of Customs. A man fia 

grey suit stood with them. One officer ste into the 
cab with a lantern, while his fellow questioned me. 

“ Have you any firearms, tobacco, or jewellery ?” 

« No’fircarms?” h repeated doubtful 

lo rms e loubtfully. 

“None,” I ee : * 

“TI must trouble you,” he said, and passed his hand over 
my hip pocket and the side pockets of my coat. Apparently 
sati , he allowed me to.resume my seat. The cab did 
not start off at once for some reason, and I peered through 
the trap in the roof to ascertain the cause of the delay. 

I did co the horse bounded forward, and the trap-door shut 
down with a bang, and we were upon our way. I had a 
strange fancy that in the moment before the opening closed 
a white face had met my cyes. But it was so that, 
although I knew my driver was coloured, I did not give 
much credence to my f: Whether my driver were 
white or coloured mattered 


and I alighted. 

“Is this Mr. Kimberley’s?” I asked of the driver as I 
handed up the ey 

He pointed to a door and nodded. It opened prom to 
a knock, and I was ushered tas tek of me ean 
was apparently an office, for its walls were covered with 
labelled files and maps. 


i 
it 


fe" 
Ht 


| 


ittle so that I reached Kloof. 
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a nickname we used at one time, when we were in 
ter sympathy in referring to the chief of the police. 
ut you can tell your oapioree when you return 
that his lettor was undelivered. He held my life in hig 
hands, and I know enough to put his in j rdy. So the 
fool thought to turn Queen’s evidence, did he? I havo 
an idea for some time that that was his gamo. Any. 
way, I’m safe now, for here are his proofs. We will 
investigate them, my friend, and then, porhaps, we can 
tong you to take a little note to your master to Ict him 
now that I, who have baffled your British police force a 
hundred times, can go one better than he. He ought 
to know that well enough by this time, though he was 
certainly a smart assistant in my plans. Now for the 
cote alipy his £ der th 
es ngers under the twine, snappad it, then 
broke the seals, and opened out the mae covering, 
exposing a neat tin case, 

“Harvey Gibson was always neat in his ways; 1’ll cay 
that much for him.” And, with a grin upon his face, he 
prized open the lid with his thumbs. ioueuy there was 
a deafening <rplosice and I found myself flung forcibly 
against the wall. 1 felt a sharp cut on my cheek, and spat 
forth a pieco of tin that had cut its way into my mouth, 
and endeavoured with a handkerchief to staunch the blood 
that poured from my nostrils. One glance around the 
room was enough. Two of the sailors lay insensible on the 
floor at my feet, while the other was on his knecs, bending 
over the lifelcss body of the man who had sought to thwart 
my employer's plans. Bewildered, I turned to the door and 
bolted down the stairs, running on and on until the black 
lonéliness of tho docks surrounded me. 

A vessel was starting. The ropes were teing cast off as 
I ran up and clambered aboard in the darknes3, un- 
challenged. — 

During the long voyage home, I had plenty of time to 
think the whole matter over. But all that was known to 
me was but very little when I tried to fathom from it 
my employer’s motive. At last, after many weary nights 
of thinking, the problem resolved itself into two probable 
theories. Either Harvey Gibson had really intended his 
missive for the millionaire, for private reasons of his own, 
and bis late partner, by his craft had ruined the plan to his 
own cost ; orelse my master had, by a circuitous subterfuge 
and the employ of a not over sharp tool sought to encom- 
pass the destruction of the man in Cape Town, who knew 
too much to suit him. 

One thing appeared to me very clearly. Whatever had 
been the scheme my part in it remained the same, that of 
an unconscious murderer. There could be no doubt about 
that. I was to be the scapegoat. And it ovcurred to me 
that Gibson would reckon upon my falling under the same 
dastardly blow—had sent me, too, tomy death. It was 
with a fierce, well nursed hatred in my heart that I made 
my way, on landing, to 24 Otter Street. But the house 
wasempty. The bird had flown. it was as well, 
orl been in truth a murderer, for to such a pitch was 
I wrought that I could have done him te death without 
compunction, like the reptile that he was. 

Of course, the affair was in all the » bat my posi- 
tion was too delicate, and my innocence too hard to prove 
for me to attempt to assist the with the information 
I could give. are still loo! for the criminal, and 
T am loo for him, too, in my own way, for I have a 
ae recin to put to him, and a summary justice to 
execu’ 


Autce: “ What makes you think Mr. Perkins meang 
business P” 
Bertha: “He just asked me why I didn't attend 
cooking school.” 
eo fee 


Wire (looking up from a book) : “ What do you think 
of this? ‘In the time of the Ptolemies a wife was always 
given full control of her husband’s p ae ; 

Husband: “ Y-e-s; but in those days the fashions 
never changed.” 


ees Pet 


A .LitTLE boy had been sent to the dairy to 
some eggs, and on his way back he dropped the 
et containing them. 

“ How many did you break ?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, I didn't break any,” he replied, “ but the shells 

came off some of them.” : 


fe 


Mics PEERsEEKER: “Oh, baron, I would so much like 
to hear you tell again about how King Ludwig resented 
you with a decoration when you were a mere little shaver, 
and—— . 


The Baron Barberossa: “ A leedle.shaver! I did not 
shave anyone ven I was leedle. I did not learn my trade 
until ”. himself)—“ dot is—I did not learn 
trade at all.” ne 
—— 


Scews.—A hayloft. Three of*the local, fire-brigade 
arrived on account of an alarm of fire. First Fire- 


man (in searching for the fire): “I can’t ‘see any- 
ese i * ' ae 
standing on the ladder, fairly boiling over 
: © What's that he says: Bill?” 
Bill: “ That he can’t see anything of the fire, cap- 
Ca : “Well, why don’t he strike a match and 
look, of poking about there in the dark ?” 


One of the most interesting articles jn this month’s ROYAL is entitled “Good and Faithful Servants of the Queen.” 


- WExgx ENDING 
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HOW LANDOWNERS 


THis SHows How Lanp Sates are ConpuctTep 
Some Peorte Takz Pakt, But 


Now-a-Darr, 
Never Buy. 


Ong of the first counties to feel the pinch of the 
agricultural Aapeeenion which has oppressed the country 
uring the past twenty years the land 

there has been so going out of cultivation that to-day it 
Boompert there are close on 60,000 acres of land lying 


1 

Observing this, the present Mayor of Southend, who 
seems to possess some of the qualities of a practical 
hilanthropist, took counsel with his friends and, 
forming a land company, commenced, in quite a small 
way, buying balf-acres of land, cutting them up into 


_ARE MADE. 


small plots, and offering them for sale. 


Deep down in the human heart there resides a fierce 
and passionate desire to own land. I 
the emotion, as far as London is con 
been very deep down, for it was not till the pioneers of 
the new movement, which is likely to extend to other parts 
per rea offered to extend payments over four 
TB, m tithes, land tax, defray cost of 
Transfer, take purchasers to the sale by special train, 
with a nominal charge for tickets, and give them 
a sumptuous luncheon into the bargain, that the people 

to appreciate the opportanty presented them of 
ing rid of the landlord. 

As is usual with the public 

scheme 


of the 


| aalape 
own of the future, bought lots dirt cheap, 
c 


t ma 


of Sou 


would ever come their way. 


But that is all changed now. Just now, on every 
day save Saturday, trains steam out of either Liverpool 
Street, Snow Hill, or Fenchurch Street, London, 
eager to purchase lots which 
plant their household goods away 


crammed with a public 


will enable them 


from the streets and alleys of the great city. 


The 
istics to be 


the 
deer, and 


ofa Eades oe prevent character 
in other special gatheriags. Journe: 
north on the 11th of August, and oa soon learn that 
j of the passengers are in quest of grouse, 


seat during the racing 


Take your season in trains 
bound for Kempton, Ascot, or Epsom, and you find that 
era 

on the same e ani i 
so characteristic 


the attraction is raci: 


the insular reserve 


statistics 
town families to die out in three 


nt what a number of 
this fact which makes anyth 


In an 
class contain a 


i 
8 
: 
: 
i 
Ff 
HL 


be so, but 
must have 


rushed, when at last 
d's mayor, into the 


are 
tical, 
of the Britisher 
when seated behind the iron horse soon vanishes, 
versation becomes general, but only on one subject— 


eyes are riveted on the marquee when the new 
El Dorado is reached. But patience is necessary. The 
lock round the estate and 
a various thoroughfares, and prove to his 

that the plote shown on the plans are actually 


inspecti: aged kage ohm crowd adjourns to 
the lenshece-tent in Pica al maa ke dee 


the speech 
i meme tee Wnlewry 


with glowing 
country. 


into sections, it is 
it yields. It is 

ing in the shapect's kutek- 

out at these land sales impossible. 

are so many that no one need 

some ol 

the leisured 

attending land sales a very p! 


the day. 
TTo the trained eye the deadheads 


langour which characterises ing. 
the bidding which betrays them to the lynx 


ly number 
t way of 


A Slight Misunderstanding. 


A country clergyman one day received a visit from 
“hg his parishioners, who had a large sack on his 


“Good-morning, Giles,” said the vicar, “what can I 
do for you ?” 

“ Plaze, zur,” said Giles, “in your sarmon last Zun- 
day you zaid the commontaters didn't agree with you, 
an’ zooa I've brought ‘ee zum o’ my best kidneys!” 


erecta giant 
Healthy for the Brother. 


“ Wilfred is a perfect dear,” cried a gushing young 
lady to a cynical friend. “He's going to learn to 
smoke straight away, just to please me.” 

“ How clever of you to persuade him,” sneered the 
cynical friend. “A fiancé who doesn’t smoke, I sup- 
pose, is too effeminate to be worth having?” 

“You mistake my motive, dear. You see Wilfred 
has a birthday once a year.” 

“ You don’t say so! 

“ And he has the masculine weakness for receiving 
Eeoents on that auspicious occasion.” 

“ es ” 


“ And my good, kind-hearted, generous brother Jack 
has just opened a tobacco shop! fe 


—_—_-—_1§..—_—__—____ 


As we often hear of flying bricks, we onght not to be 
astonished at hearing a chimney-fiue. 


—s 3 =—— 


« Is your new clerk automobile or a perambulator ?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You're dull; an automobile is full of push and a 
perambulator has to be pushed.” 


oe fo 


“How do you explain the saying that two are 
company and three are none?” asked the inane 
visitor. 

“I Ns sae said Tommy, “ that there wasn't enough 
eal 
eee 


Lrrtte four-year-old Edith had been spending the 
afternoon with an old ig across the street. 
“T hope you behaved like a lady,” said her mother 
upon her return. 
“Indeed, I did,” replied Edith. “Every time I 
yawned [ put my hand owr my mouth.” 
—ste 


Me. Mucustest: “ Yes, doctor, U have a frightful 
cold. But what did you say was your special method 
of treatment P”’ 

Physician: “ We strike at the cause or origin of the 
trouble.” 


Mr. Muchblest : “That's odd. However, you'll find 
the baby in the other roum.” 


ee fee 
Youne Mrs. Torkins was almost in tears when her 


husband came home. 
inquired her husband. 


to 


“ What's the mutter?” i 
“It wasn’t my fault, Charlie, dear, and I do 
That pouter pigeon you brought 
“I'm afraid it has swallowed a tack and got a 
puncture.” ; 
oe jae 


“ Georce!” she screamed, “ my ‘neck !” 
“What's the matter?” 


“ There's a pillacatter——” 
“A what?” . 
“Ata tg 


perkiller— 
“* What in the world do you mean?” 
tramtinall tA kite valler! Yor im Gates 
mo tterpaller ou know, 
patterkiller !” : 
“Oh!” said George, with evident relief, and he pro- 
ceeded to brush the caterpillar away. 


him 
{A 


COMING! - - 
- LOOK OUT FOR IT!! 


Aa entirely new form of competition will appear 
next week or the week after in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING! 1 


IT LOOKS’ EASY—BUT 1S IT? WAIT AND SEE. 
‘Big Money Prizes. 


pebbles by the sea-shore take 
oat ete Aetuk ROTAL. and look at the otceege Mesteitican. 


all manner of fanciful shapes. 
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eal MAF COME BANKRUPT. 


Tue Srrvucares Some Puacks Have To Pay THEIE 
DEnsts. 


LuckILy we English people, and the same may be 
said of the folks over the Border, are not much given 
as communities to go in for things which we canno pay 
for, or to undertake works of utility or ornament whic! 
are beyond our means for our towns. 

Occasionally, however, even in our own country, we 
get examples of towns which have entered into contracts 
that they could not carry out owing to being unable to 
raise the money, and it is for this that whenever any 
town has on a big scheme, involving a serious outlay, the 
Local Government Board insists on holding an inquiry 
into the case, und giving its permission for the town 
concerned to borrow the amount kefore it will allow 
the Corporation or Council to carry out its scheme. 

One of the most recent instances in the Kingdom 
where a town became bankrupt was that of New Tipper- 
ary duving the Irish agitation a few years ago. It was 
reed yy the founders that this new town would draw 
all the people and trade from the old Tipperary, but 
when they had gone to a great expense in building 
houses, markets, and other paraphernalia necessary to a 
town of to-day, the promoters found that they had made 
a serious mistake, for the folks would not come to it. 
So, after a short interval, New Tipperary was utterly 
bankrupt and had to be given up, and its buildings, 
et cetera, sold for what they would fetch. 

Several times during the j} ast quarter of a century 
other lish towns have had severe fights against the 
burden of debt which they have incurred, necessarily 
or otherwise. Probably the two most noticeable of 
these have been Manchester and Wakefield. Though 
never really insolvent, these two towns have often had 
a “bad quarter of an hour,” as pg ig ag mae the 
money which it was necessary to find, in times when 
trade was not too prosperous, for srchemes on which 
they were embarked, and which could not be abandoned. 

hester's burden consisted in having upon her 
hands at the same time two such enormous enterprises 
as the bringing of water from Lake Thirlmere, and the 
making of the Ship Canal. The former took years, and 
cost millions of pounds; the latter, though it was really 
under a company’s direction, had had several millions 
of money guaranteed to it by the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, pa { each million seemed just as far as ever from 
meratying what was required to complete the scheme. 
No wonder the people of the famous cotton town 
[gern and again as they sustained the burdens, 

t at length they steered through them without 

nie va ee ee 

|, wi rate number of ra ers, 
embarked upon a t water scheme, which fetes out 
more costly that had beenexpected. Taxesrose higherand 
higher, until at last the town had the unenviable position 
of being the highest-rated in the kingdom, and probabl 
had the least for ite citizens to see for all this xpenlll 
ture. Finally, it also, like the Lancashire town, emerged 
from the struggle all right. 

In many of America, with its mushroom towns, 
and in some parts of Australia, bankrupt townships are 
not at all uncommon. The picture drawn by Dickens, 
in his novel “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” of the town out West 
which had been an absolute failure and was utterly 
bankrupt is no overdrawn one. The reader will recollect 
how closely its description resembles that of New 
Tipperary, with its houses all empty, its plots of build- 
ing- all staked out for este who never bought 
them, its agents sitting waiting for property buyers 
who never came. 


and houses 
came from 


coming into existence was cut away from it, the settle- 
easeally became deserted, until at last it was 
y 


several towns in our colonies in the 
ve either been qui or are on 


of 
uestion to folks who to food 
t te aid from Ce eaeliee mai 
are but little better, for such aid can only 


ogc give~ relief. towns have already 
are scarcely , 
other islands bare great difficulty in struggling on and 


from a the bailiffs put in” i 
sat i bestolewnsc ne aad then, tes bp A plan 


Read the interesting 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


3625, Has a Fall of Snow ever been the Direct Cause 


a Destructive Fire? 

In Febr 
Hébuterne, Belgium, placed a quantity of 
near a shed on his farm, and left it there all the night. 


In the course of the aie snow fell on to the lime, and 


the heat thus developed became so great that it set the 
shed on fire, completely destroying it and its contents. 


The matter is simple enough when explained, but it 


would otherwise not be easy to regard a snowstorm asa 

probable cause of fire. 

4629. What are the Origin and Meaning of the Expres- 
. sion “ Wet Rents”? 

This expression affords a curious illustration of the 
method in which terms become corrupted. In an ancient 
manor of copyhold tenure the highest class of tenants 
are freeholders who pay what is known as a“ quit rent,” 
that is to cay, a rent which quits them of all other ser- 
vice. In ancient times freebolders were divided into 
twoclasses. The blanch-farm, or white-renters, and the 
black-renter, or blackmailer, as he was sometimes termed 
(this being the origin of the modern “ blackmail ” ). 
The white-renter was of a superior class, and he paid his 
rent in white money or silver. The blackmailer, on the 
other hand, paid either in kind or in black money, 
mamely bronze. As payments in kind disappeared, and 
the value of mone: , the blackmailer disappeared, 
and the term white-renter came to have no particular 
meaning. At the same time, there is another kind of 
rent known as rent-seck, rent-sicca, or dry rent, which 
consists in a personal obligation to pay rent without any 
charge on the land. The spirit of false analogy failing 
to understand the white-rent thought it was a corrup- 
tion of “wet” rent, and as such the immediate anti- 
thesis of dry rent, with which it has nothing at a!l to do. 
4630. Which was the most Summary Method Adopted by 

an Monarch to Secure the Passing of a 
Bill through Parliament ? 

If Oliver Cromwell may be regarded as a monarch his 
exclusion of the members by what is known as “ Pride’s 
is the best answer to the question. 


House, and forcibly excluded those members who were 


in favour of te measures. The military faction 
thus obtai a majority, and a Bill was passed 
erecting the High Court of Justice under which 
Charles I. was condemned to death. Of our 
lawful = ki Henry VIII. treated his Parlia- 
ments in most summary manner. The im- 

rtant legisla fin by which the headship of the 
Church was transf from the Pope to the Crown 


1529. The members 
nominated by Henry’s minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
none of the constituencies daring to dispute the King’s 
will, The bill for the Dissolution of the Monasteries 


was carried by open threats to behead those who 


obstructed it. 


4631. What was the Origin of the Turkish “Crescent”? 
Kridgis eiciowed fy cmc ye . As the 

emblem and increase, it boa ‘i the wor- 
chief goddess 


of 


crescent should be the chosen 


of the present year, a farmer living at 
ic! e 


sed to 
80) diers under Colonel Pride beset the Parliament 


the Phenician 


d le. The rare Ge es K ; 
an i le. enghiz Khan 
Sanit on | ete banners from the Great Wall of 
China to the Indus and the Volga in the thirteenth 
century; yet these were Mongols and enemies 
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of the very people with whom the crescent is gener- 

ally associated. The Ottoman Torks, who first got 

lands in Asia as a reward for assisting the Seljuks 
against the Mongols, seem from their t arrival in 
these regions to have displayed the well-known symbol. 

It appeared on the banners of the Janissaries of the 

Sultan Orkhan, in the fourteenth century; and subse- 

quently the Crusades fixed it in the eyes o Christendom 

as the counter-emblem to the Cross. It is sometimes 
held that the Turks borrowed the crescent from the 

Byzantine Greeks, but this is enoently not the case. 

On the contrary, the Greeks had probably at an early 

date adopted it with other religious symbols and ideas 

from the East. 

4632. Does a Person of Independent Means Benefit or 
Injure the Community by Engaging in Compe- 
tition as a Professional or Business Man? 

If he competes honestly he benefits the community. 
If he is a professional man, and does his work in an 
able manner, then the assistance he gives the community 
at large more than compensates for the material harm 
he does to his, comparatively peeking. te8 professional 
competitois. The competition mikes these 
competitors give better value for the money they receive 
in order to attract clients, and thus makes the profes- 
gion more useful to the community. If he only has 
just enough ability to qualify for a profession, he can 
never hore to make much money by practising it, and 
the little he does make is only made by the most strenu- 
ous exertions on his own part. Even this kind of com- 
petition, however, insures the public getting value for 
their money. The right of a person of independent 
means to engage in trade is not so clear. That such a 
pereon may do grievous harm toa few struggling com- 

titors in the same line of business is obvious, but so 
ong as he merely strives to give the public the ve: 
best value for their money it cannot be denied that his 
competition is for the greater happiness of the greater 
number. 

4633. Which is the Earliest Reeorded Instance of a 
“Southern Buster,” and what Part of the 
World was Lost to the Spaniards Owing to it? 

The earliest instance of a “ Southerly Buster,” which 
is the Australian equivalent of the Mediterranean white 
squall—only more so—dates back to the year 1606, nearly 
two hundred years before the first settlement of Botany 
Bay. Itis recorded in a letter of Don Diego de Prado, of 
Tovar, to Philip the Third of Spain. Diego de 
Prado was captain of de Quiros’ flagship. De 
Quiros’ little fleet of three ships was stationed 
on the east const of Spiritu Santo, the largest island 
of the New Hebrides group. The object of the expe- 
dition was “the discovery and taking ion of the 
fifth part of the world ”—the great ustralian Conti- 
nent. A mutiny had been brewing for some time. which 
rendered de Quiros’ task an extremely difficult one. 
Then a “southerly buster” eame up at a most oppor- 
tune time for the mutineers. They shut their leader up 
in his cabin, put out from the port where they were 
anchored, returned to New Spain, and the obje:t of the 
expedition was defeated. 

4634. Why do some Birds Run and others Hop? 

Running may be considered the usual pedal pro- 
gression of birds, for all, or nearly all, can walk and 
run, while hopping is a method adopted by those that 
pounce on their prey. If we compare two such birds as 
the robin and the wagtail, we see that the former hops 
evidently to capture its Brey: that consists chiefly. of 
earthworms, which must be pounced upon suddenly, or 
they disappear into their holes, while the latter rons 
after and catches small flies. The birds that hop capture 
their prey before it perccivesthem,and they may herefore 
be compared to the feline beasts of prey, while those that 
run resemble more the dog class that run their prey 
down. Most birds jump from the ground when they 
take flight, 80 the hop seems merely a development of 
this jump, and it eeems probable that a'l birds that fly 
could learn to hop if they found it ca ee, ce Many 
birds, like the sparrow, open their wings when they hop, 
and it is impossible to draw a ogg, Serge dee 
between their hops and short flights. Birds do 
not use their wings never hop. 


cannon of leather, and in 1639 similar 
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4637. Is it Possible to have Over-Production of a Useful 
Commodity ? : 

Theoretically, it is ible; practically, it is not so. 
It is open to bept-mabers, for example, to produce more 
boote than the community requires; but we know that 
they will not do so to may epemosalls extent. If they 
began to manufacture beyond the public de- 
mand, prices would fall, and this would check 
further supply until there was an increase of 
demand. the case of products that depend 
upon the bounty of nature, such as corn, the 
principle is different. An abundant harvest can never be 
too abundant. It would cause a cheapening of food, 
but the surplus would be stored for future consumption. 
If a change in the laws of Nature were to permanently 
increase t supply of food there might be temporary 
waste here an ere; but, the cost of living being 
cheapened, the poor would marry more frequently und 
at an earlier age, and the population would increase 
until there was a balance between the number of mouths 
in the world, and the quantity of food in it. 


4628. Which Civilised Country at the Present Time 
is most “ Behind the Times” ? 

China. The “Celestial Empire” was a civilised 
country long before ening as a whole, had emerged 
from barbarism ; but, whilst the rest of the world has 
continued to advance, the Chinese have, until very 
recently, remained at the point they attained over one 
thousand yearsago. Amongst countries nearer civilised 
centres Russia has hitherto been the most backward. 
Her policy, government, customs, and it might almost 
be said her religion, remain practically unaltered 
from the archaic conditions prevalent during the middle 
ages, with the single exception of the abolition of serf- 
dom. Where she kas taken advantage of modern in- 
vendors, such as railways, it has -been mainly for 
strategical reasons, or to improve her powers of offence. 
Of minor States “ behind the times ” the South African 
Republic is an outstanding example, so far at least as ite 
Boer owners are concerned, for their lack of adaptability 
to new environments bids fair to pass into a proverb. 


4630. What is the Most Curious Substance of which 
Cannons have been Made? 

Cannons for use in warfare ap; to have bean made 
of many substances which muni ape very unsuitable 
to our modern ideas. It must, however, be remembered 
that in the early days of artillery powder was v 
coarse and slow-burning, and the range was very neni, 
The wear and tear, therefore, on the bore of the gun was 
as nothing compared to what it is now. For instance, 
the Swedes in the time of Gustavus Adolphus used 
weapons were 


made in Scotland under the direction of Sir 


Alexander Hamilton, who had seen service in Sweden. 
Cannon have also been 
sometimes lined with a bore of metal and sometimes 
not. Cannon made of almost pure gold have been found 
in India. It is said that after Cortez left Mexico the 


made of wood and stone, 


(ee — pl ego ay cannon in terra-cotta. 
rupp has ited with an experiment in 

guns, that is to say, field-pieces of swall calibce at 

of a metal core surrounded by compressed pa) 

pele. Such guns would, of couise, be very much Weiter 
and would be much easier to carry about than metal 
guns. Of guns not used in warfare the most curious 
were those used to fire salutes at a winter féte in Peters- 
burg in the year 1740 when six guns were made of ice. 
It is said that they had an effective range of sixty yards, 
and that they all withstood the test of firing without 
bursting. : 
4640. Why is it that Coins are Struck and not Cast ? 

The principal reason for this is the well-known fact 
that molten metals contract on cooling. Thus counter- 
feit coins, which are always cast, show fatal variations in 
size which authentic stamped coins do not. Secondly, 
it is impossible to get the same sharpness of delineation 
as in stamping; and lastly, when the stamping 
machinery is once set up, the process of striking coins is 
infinitely cheaper and more rapid than that of casting 
could ever be. 


a 


ein. 3a thee any Wied that has its lower mandible longer than its 


Jounwy (who has just been scolded): “ Am I really 
so bad, mamma ?” 
Fe cae SNe 
(.) * Ou OU; 
T’m not twins.” de . - 
oot fe 


Forp Morugs: “If that yous man should take 
nee of you, and try to kiss you, what would you 
Dutifal Daughter : “I should remind him that I have 
a mother whom I'love very dearly.” n 
Fond Mother (after reflection) : “ I think, dear, you had 
better remind that you have a father.” 


—»go-——. 
TRAcHER OF JUVENILE CLass : “Johnny, why did 
Alexander the Great weep ?” . : 
Jobnny : “*Cause he couldn't find any more worlds to 
uer. 


Recher: “ Why could he find no more ?” 


Johnny: “Don’t know; unless it was ‘cause . there 
‘was no newspapers to advertise in.” 
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PORTIAS UP-TO-DATE. 


Women Wuo Have Marg THEIR Mink As i. 
LAWYERS. 


Ir is, of course, difficult to say whether in the near 
or distant fature women will be called to the bar in this 
country. . 

Other professions are open to them, and women 
embrace the opportunities which are thus offered to 
them. The bar of exclusiveness is being broken down 
all round, and the possibilities are, although many 
pooh-pooh the notion, that the day will arrive when we 
shall a fair pleaders in England. 

At the present day France and America between them 

rovide most of the women lawyers, but there is scarcely 
a coun!ry but can bring forward at least one woman 
barrister—excepting Great Britain. 

Lydia Poet, although of French extraction, was, in 
1981, admitted to the Italian bar, having the 
highest law examination at Turin University. Although 
a qualified pleader she was not allowed to practice in 
court, so she joined her brother, a well-known Italian 
lawyer, and sits in her chambers the recognised leading 
exponent of penal law. 

the other hand, Mrs. Anna Akesson, a woman 
lawyer of Finland, is allowed to plead in court, and has 
a fine reputation asa speaker. Finland would appear 
to be the hunting-ground of the lady barrister, for there 
is yet another feminine advocate, Miss Signe Silen, who 
has much active work to do in the law courts; she has 
even pleaded before the Senate of Finland. . 
* Denmark claims Nann® Berg, but she married 
recently, and has practically retired from the bar. 

Fraulein Esche is a well-known Swedish woman 
lawyer, but she does not practice in court. She is, 
however, famed for her legal knowledge, and solicitors 
flock to her for counsel’s opinion. 

Katrine Dahl is a young _ who, in the ring of lady 
lawyers, represents Norway. She became a doctor in civil 
law some , and is naturally anxious to plead 
in court, but the Wiewegian legal luminaries have up 
to the present viewed her applications to plead with a 
blind eye. But she is nct in the least daunted by 
constant refusals,and continues to dispense advice. 

It will come as a surprise to you probably to hear 
that although there is actually no British lady raat de 
one or two maidens at least have studied for the bar. 
To Miss Alice Walkington belongs the credit of having 
studied law at Trinity College, Dublin, where she 


ated. 

If you are at all interested in the higher education of 
women, the story of the Indian young lady, Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji, will.appeal to you. This girl studied 
at Cambridge and then — toa sole mee 
in London for the purpose of getting an insight in 
the practical side of law. Her studies completed, she 
returned home to India, and is now at the head of a 
native woman’s colluge. . 

Miss Sarmisa Bilcesco is a Roumanian lady lawyer 
with a wide reputation for the depth of her legal know- 

She studied law at Paris, where she passed all 
the qualifying examinations re Hla by the Law 
Faculty of the Paris University. She returned hcme to 
Bucharest, and claimed from the | authorities there 
the right to practise in the Roumanian courts. She was 
granted the right, but has not exercised her privilege, 
merely wanting to establish a precedent. She is content 
to advise clients without being their actual advocate. 

Germany has one ‘or two lady barristers, one of whom 
bas an enviable tation for the soundness of her 
opinion and de judgment, namely, Fraulein Anita 
oie 
Hano 


anover. She comes of an old legal 

stock, all of whom are well-known lawyers. 
Having studied at Zurich she is about to try to persuade 
the Munich bar to admit her as a working er. 

It would seem as if Mdille. Marie Popelin, of Belgium, 
was leading a forlorn hope. A q lawyer, she is 
directing efforts to conquering the prejudices of 
the Brussels bar, who at present decline to allow her to 

lead in court. She is at the head of the Belgian 

‘oman’s Right Party. : 

Those countries which have.not as yet seen fit to admit 
women to the bar should follow the example set by 
Britain’s daughter, Canada. Miss Clara Brett, having 
successfully all the examinations constituting 
her a lawyer, was refused permission to peectine by the 
Canadian bar. She appealed to Parliament, with the 
result that a bill was passed authorising the bar to 
recognitc the lady's rights, and commanding the bar to 
admit women who were qualified into the faculty. _ 

America boasts of a numerous bevy of legal aties, 
but Mrs. Bella Lockwood was the first woman admitted 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1934 
she was a candidate for the Presidency. 
en fe 


Mosrcrans wear long hair to protect their sensitive 
ears, but they never seem to care what happens to other 


people’s ears. 
5 “3 — je 


The new aumber of thz ROYAL is 
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Convinced at Last. 


A GAY-HEARTED maiden 
Of beauty and wealth, 
Her rosy cheeks laden 
With pleasure and health, 
In her energy scorning 
A weakness to feel, 
Went forth one Lright morning 
To ride on her wheel. 


Heretofore this gay beauty 
Had given no thought 
To such things as “ qty,” 
Though many tesought 
That she turn her attention 
From worldly pit-falls ; 
And vainly they’d mention 
The temperance cause. 


But a great transformation 
That morning had seen, 

When our maid with clation 
Scorched over the green, 

Since then naught can thrott!e 
Her temperance fire— 

’Twas a broken heer bottle 
That punctured her tyre! 


a 
Agreeably Disappointed. 


Sypwey had been dining out with his parents, and 
had ea'en as heartily as any boy of five years could. 
While the adults were sipping their after-dinner 
coffee, he straightened up in his chair and emitted a deep 
sigh. 

a What is the matter, Sydney? Haven't you had a 
good dinner?” inquired the hostess. 

“ Oh, yes; a great deal better dinner than I expected,” 
said Sydney. 

et fe 


He Had His Braces. 


One night while a volunteer regiment was camping 
out at ‘Aldershot it was very cold. One man, who 
atattered, could not find any of his outer clothes. So 
he went from one place to another, asking if anyone 
knew where they were. 

‘“‘H-h-has a-a-ny one s-s-seen m-my blanket ?” 

He was told that no one had. 

“Has a-a-ny one s-s-seen m-my tu-tunic or 
t-t-trousers ? ” 

“No!” 

The man scratched his head for a moment. 

“ W-w-well, I’m g-glad th-th-that I h-h-have g-g-got 
Q w-w-warm p-p-pair of b-braces on.” 


—— 
Convicts Who Smoke Mariguana. 


In Southern Mexico the gaol and prison officials 
experience great difficulty in trying to prevent the 
smuggling into their institutions of the seductive mari- 


guana. 

’ This is a kind of “loco” weed, more powerful 
than opium. It grows from seed by cultivation in 
Southern Arizona and in Mexico. It is a dangerous 
thing for the uninitiated to handle, but those who know 
its uses say it produces more delightful dreams than 
opium. 

Pthe Mexicans mix it with tobacco and smoke it 
in cigarettes, inhaling the smoke. When used in this 
way. it produces a hilarious spirit in the smoker that 
cannot %e equalled by any other form of dissipation. 
Tbe Governor of the prison at Yuma has just unearthed 
a large quantity of the woed that had been hidden 
within reach of the convicts who work in the outside 


gangs. 


Salaaming the Gas Man. 


In Chinese visiting etiquette the rank of the caller is 
denoted by the size of his card. Thus the visiting card 
ofa high mandarin would be an immense roll of paper 
nicely tied up. 

The late Admiral Porter of the United States Navy, 
once ged a Chinese servant, and Mrs. Porter imme- 
diate'y thereafter held a reception. John Chinaman 
attended the door and received with disgust the emall 
pasteboards of the visitors. and with an opinion of his 
own of the admiral's friends, pitched the cards into a 
basket, and with scant ceremony showed their owners 
into the drawing-room. , 

But presently the gas man called with a bill—a big 

icce of cream coloured paper. This card satisfied John. 
With reverence he received it. With low bows he 
ushered the bearer not only into the drawing-room, but 
with profound salaams, to the dismay of the gas man 
and horror of Mrs. Porter, right up to the centre of 
the room, where she was receiving her distinguished 
; and then John, with another hum bow, 
meekly retired, supposing that the owner of the card 
last received was a person of high distinction. 


articles, stories, 
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WEIGHING A WARSHIP. 


Ir 18 Done 1y Two Ways—syY EsTIMATION AND BY 
ACTUALLY WEIGHING Evgery Part. 


“You tell me this vessel weighs 14,900 tons. How 
do yeu know that, with any degree of certainty?” P.W. 
said to the obliging official who had been his most 

instaking guide through a one day's inspection of a 
arge Government dockyard. “ Why, it seems an im- 
possible task to obtain anything like a correct account 
of all these outside fittings from stem to stern. not to 
mention the bewildering mass of gear crowding the 
spaces between decks.” 

A magnificent specimen of the la'est type of hattle- 
ship, fully equipped and ready for sea, floated in mid- 
stream before us. 

“ Nevertheless, it is done, sir, with scrupulous exact. 
ness for one or more ships of a class,” he retuned 
bol “and if you would pardon a few technicalities 
vee sure 1 could make the method, or methods, clear 

‘ou. 
r-adily acquiesced, and will briefly summarise his 
explanation of an interesting query. 

“Now,” he said, “it is a well-known principle of 
hydrostatics that a body, floating freely and at rest in 
any liquid, will displace a volume of that liquid exactly 
equal to it: own weight. 

“To put it another way: Sup yonder 
vessel to be suddenly lifted into the air and, simul- 
taneously, the whole of the water now surroundi 
it were to become frozen, then the volume of the 
huge ice-pit formed by the underwater portion of 
the ship would be equal to that of the vessel's 
displacement—that is to say, if we could fill this 
feast hole with sea-water, carefully weighing each 
bucketful, we should find at the precis2 moment our 
laborious task was completed that we had emptied into 
this vast hollow 14,900 tons of water! So you see, sir, a 
weighing machine is not a first necessity in this 
problem. 

“Given the position of the waterline of an 
actual ship (or of an entirely new design on paper), 
together with the exact shape of its submerged body, 
and the naval architect can at once calculate the total 
displacement in cubic feet, or estimate the utmost 
weight of material that must be used in building such a 
vessel—thirty-five cubic féet of sea-water being equal to 
one ton in weight. 

“ But, I can show you another method of getting the 
actual weight of a ship, and of thus ‘checking’ the 
calculations of the designer. 

“ Here, now, is the very thing in operation,” he added, 
as we stopped before a huge leviathan in course of con- 
struction upon a slipway. 

“ On each side of the slip you will observe a large 
weighing machine is placed, attached to which is a 
notice that ‘all materials for this ship must be wei 
and the necessary information given to the Reco! of 
Weights.’ This latter official, usually a Srenguenen, 
watches carefully that the injunction is strictly carried 
out, and records (1) the weight, (2) a description of 
the article bee fy and (3) its position on the ship, in 
books prepared for the purpose, and then fo a 
periodical return to the Aamiralsy. 

“Every plate, angle-bar, or fitting—down to the 
minutest detail of rivets, bolts, screws, and paint—used 
upon the vessel is faithfully recorded. gen spri 
balances. hooked to the ¢ steam derricks, are used 
for weighing the very long unwieldy steel beams and 
wood pecking as such materiul is hoisted on board, 
while the heavy bey ig boilers, armour, guns, castings, 
and so forth, us have their weight stamped upon 
them when delivered from the contractors. 

“ Hence, the total actual weight built mto a ship can 
be readily obtained at any stage of its construction, and 
comparisons instituted as to the p made on 
ag vessels of the same class in different building 

ards. 

a This process of weighing in detail is continued until 
the time of commissioning, .coals, ammunition, stores, 
provisions, etc., being recorded as well as the La dale 
—15 men to a ton,” suid the guide as a final exp! tory 
note. 

“The actual and estimated weights of a vessel agree 
very closely, with a few tons of each other, any larger 
discrepancy being usually satisfactorily accounted for— 
frequently by reason of alterations made in the —— 
design of the ship during construction,” said the obli 
ing “ Recorder” himeelf, as he ae ee t 
lever of his machine with P.W. upon the table. “I have 
now about four thousand tons upon the slipway—and— 
and—let me see—one hundred and ical en, unds— 
exactly—upon the machine!” he added, as “WF stepped 
down and him “Good-bye.” 

mo 


THE young man who is anxious to lay the world at 
the feet of the girl he adores, three months after he 
marries her isn’t even willing to lay the carpet. 

————»j——__. 

“War do you object to your wife taking up golf? I 
oa 7” auprored of it,” said the firek she S 

“ did,’ lied the sporting husband, vig. 
nificantly, “ until I her remark casually that t 


um -stand in the hall would be place 
to keep her sticks.” Me 


than of th fous numbers. It is full of the most in 
better any ihe peer nu teresting 
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“HOUSES IN WHICH YOU CAN HIDE 
WITHOUT BEING DISCOVERED, 


Secret PANELS ARE Not YET 
THINGS OF THE 


ed 


THE iron horse and the printing press as agents for 
the dissemination of knowledge may have been impor- 
tant factors in the sweeping away of those superstitious 
beliefs which formerly held in bondage the mind of 
man, but the spirit of romance still lingers on our 
yar mainly, of course, in ourselves, but partly in 

wellings known as relics of a bygone age. 

“The old order having given way to the new, it is 
customary for builders now-a-days to erect our dwelling 
houses without reference to hiding p!aces for the family 
in cases of emergency. 

In former times, however, a large proportion of 
mansions had their secret chamber, the entrance being’ 
contrived with an amount of skill astonishing even in 
these times of mechanical excellence. 

In these days of law and order such rooms are, of 
courae, useless ; yet whilst we should regard any builder 
with a weakness for secret panels asn person who would 
te benefited by a temporary seclusion from society with 

roper medical advice, it is by no means certain that we 
should think any the worse of his houses. 

Quite the contrary, indeed. We are assured by a well- 
known auctioneer that whenever a house containing a 
secret chamber is brought to the auction mart there is 
sure to be a keen competition for its purchase. 

One of these apaeeat was recently discovered in 
an old house in Kensington, which, in consequence of 
an uncanny reputation, has frequently of late years 
changed hands at a low figure. The auctioneer who last 
sold the house tells us that he was explaining bow the 
air which found its way into the concealed chamber 
throuch the hole made by the removal of a brick had 
caused a picture on the opposite wall to Eee to and fro, 
giving great uneasiness to occupants of the adjoining 
room, when he noticed that none of the company were 
listening. They were all intent on examining the plans 
showing the concealed chamber, which was entered by a 
genuine sliding panel. The way they bid against each 
other was astonishing; the house fetched £400 more 
than the reserve price. 

In the time of the Tudors a house was not considered 
complete that did not possess a hiding place for the 
concealment of deeds and jewels, and which could be 
resorted to in moments of danger. 

Standford Court, Worcestershire, which has been the 
seat of the Salwin family since the time of Elizabeth, 
was, till the last alterations, literally honcycombed with 
secret passages and chambers. These were the work of 
Arthur Salwin, who carved in the walls of onc of the 
rooms full-sized figures of his four sons, seven daughters, 
beside others of his kindred, hiding in the carving of 
each figure a spring, which when pressed caused the 
sad to revolve, disclosing a passage wuich led to a 
place of safety. 

And there were good reasons for such measures of 
precaution, for not only were life and liberty not secure 
when political passions ran high, but there was a 
further danger in the presence of the footpads and 
highwaymen who literally infested the country. 

‘o preserve the secret of these hiding places a know- 
ledge of their whereabouts was, as a rule, confined to 
the heir-at-law and his eldest son in those days. 

The law breakers, too, did not disdain simi recau- 
tions. The owner of a small house in Yorkshire has 
kindly sent the sketch of a water-butt at the rear of the 
place, which in the last century was the hiding place of 
one of the most daring scoundrels who ever robbed the 
King’s mail. 

In moments of danger this butt afforded a secure 
asylum, and no wonder, for raised at Jeast two feet 

_from the co filled to the brim with water, which 

ran away from a tap fixed in the bottom, it presented a 

moat innocent appearance. 

Underneath, however, was a } conical cavity, in 
which the occupant after closing tho trapdoor could 
sit. The water. of course, covered the cono outside, 
but did not touch the occupant. 

A most ingeniously contrived secret drawer is still to 
be seen at Mr. W sngeares house at Moseley, near 
Wolverhampton. It has the honour of having once 
sheltered Charles IT., after the battle of Worcester, when 
pursued by the Roundheads. This prince also found a 
ag shelter in the Manor House, Trent, near Sher- 

me. ; 

We have said that in many cases the secret of these 
hiding-places was never known to more than two 

rsons. In the family home of the SenKouses at 

etherall, near Cumberland, there is a 
chamber, the secret of which is always strictly confined to 
the owner and peaks solicitor. So artfully isthe room 
hidden that it has always defied the ingenuit: of ¢t 
guests who, at the Viading of their host, hone 
endeavoured to discover it. , 

An of many of _ hiding-places 


occupancy 
have been ———— uncomf. 
* were built’ béhind the chimney- = 


sem blazed merrily on the 


Past. 


must 
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The one in that quaint, pi looking, old 
manor house, Kingerly Old , was once the scene of 
a horrible tragedy. The eldest son, suspecting that his 


sister was receiving the attentions of a gentleman for 
whom he entertained the deadliest hate, stole on 
the couple so stealtbily one afternoon that his foe had 
barely time to bestow himself in the secret room before 
he entered. 

His sister's pallor confirming his icions, he first 
nailed up the hiding-place, then plu the holes for 
ventilation, after which, to the horror of his siater, who 
before the tragedy was consummated lost her reason, he 
piled up a huge fire, regardless of the shrieks of his 
victim, wo soon suc@ambed to heat and suffocation. 

Weird and picturesque, all gable ends and high 
chimneys, it would be difficult to find a house more 
suggestive of nooke and ctunnies than Plowden Hall, 
Shropshire. In the flooring of a cupboard in one of the 
bedrooms is a trapdoor which when raised reveals o 
small ladder. This leads to a chamber smaller in size, 
yet large enough to hold two persons in an erect posi- 
tion, with a small shelf on which to eat their food. 

Although it was known to exist, its exact locality— 


owing probably to the custom aforementioned—was not 


disclosed till some structural alterations revealed its 


presence. 


At Plowden Hull there is another arrangement 


whereby fugitives from justice might make their 


escape. 
Let in the walls cf one of the rooms on the top floor 
isa concealed circular shoot, large enough to admit a 


man, who, by the aid of a rope, 
of the house, 
ttom and effect his escape. 

A certain fugitive from justice, to whom the shelter 


could, after Juring his 
lower himself to the 


of the concealed chamber had been offered, being told 
that the officers had gone, stole from his hiding-place. 
He was presentl 
creeping back through the shoo’, the s2cret of which 
he had learnt, came upon his quarry. The fugitive 


surprised by one of the officers, who, 


darted back to his hiding-place, followed by the officer, 
pose, in the struggle which followed, both lost their 
ves. 

A somewhat similar, but still more harrowing, story 
is told us by an individual whose house boasts a con- 
cealed apartment, known as the “ dark chamber.” Says 
this gentleman : 

“One of my ancestors was wanted by the Govern- 
ment in the last century for treason and conspiracy. 
Although the house was filled with officers, his wife, who 
knew the secret, contrived to convey him food till, worn 
with anxiety and want of rest, she at last succumbed to 
an attack of brain fever. 

“Knowing nothing of this and impelled by hunger, 
the famished man at length ventured forth, only to 
meet his nephew, who, to secure the estates, had secretly 
denounced him to the Government. A free pardon had 
just arrived, and dashed to pieces the hopes the nephew 
had formed. 

“ Masking his feelings, the villain persuaded his uncle 
to return to the hiding-place, promising to bring some 

rovisions when the houschold had retired to rest. He 
aid his plans with consummate cunning; but he made 
one mistake. 

“ When he descended the steps leading to his uncle's 
hiding-place, he should have taken care to have left the 
door eneu. Judge of the horror which must have seized 
him when, after foully murdering his relative, he dis- 
covered that he-was trapped! The door opened with a 
secret spring, the position of which he did not know. 

“The door and walls being solid iron, eecape was hope- 
less. The bare thought of what the poor wretch must 
have endured during his last moments is shocking even 
to contemplate. Death by starvation is terr‘ble engi 
but to die by inches, so to speak, in the presence of his 
victim must have been unspeakably horrible.” 

The ownership of a house containing “secret cham- 
hers ” scems to have developed some very curious crazes. 
Hendlip House, some four miles from Worcester, will 
always be remarkable from the fact that every room in 
the house had a secret means of entry and exit, and that 
none of these secret doors were ever detected. 

Hiding places abound behind the oak panelling, which 
was 80 thick that tapping as a test was quite useless; 
whilst the panelling of the staircases was literally 
puma emned, with secret stairs. A former owner eo 
revelled in these mysteries that he was never so happy 
a ge they afforded a shelter to fugitives from 
justice. 

The nature of their offences never troubled him; he 
had forty hiding Peaoes to fill, and it grieved him to see 
aay ct them empty. 
one occasion this indifference to the antecedents 
of his guests nearly cost him his life. One atrocious 
ruffian, to whom he had brought a savoury repast, 
attracted by some trinkets, dragged. his benefactor into 
his hiding place and tried to add murder to the list of 
pin ofene. But the rire _—_ showed that Ee was 
ly on one point, for producing a pistol he shot 
him through the arm. ; sii 
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“THEIR DIGNITIES, -  - 
- yt AN’ #? THAT.” 


Lorp Krrcnense is the fourth bachelor who has 
been elevated to the peerage during the past seven 


Tne Prince of Wales holds the record.as a godfather. 
He has acted in that capacity on no fewer than seventy- 
five occasions. 

Price Cuerstran Victor, who took part in the 
Ashanti and the Khartoum expeditions, is a cricketer 
as wellasacoldier. He often plays for the Aldershot 


District Club. 
One would hardly suspect Lord Salisbury of nervous- 
nese, yet this mental disturbance shows itself on all 


important occasions—not in his face, but in a twitching 
of the left leg. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy, the novelist, writes all his 
stories with copying ink. This enables him to take 
press copies, and so obtain exact duplicates without the 
aid of a clerk or typewriter. 


THE Duchess of Fife, who is known as an expert 
fencer, is having her two little daughters taught to use 
the foil, and takes pride in the fact that they are the 
youngest fencers in the world. 


Durine the time that he has occupied the Holy See, 
Leo XIII. has received personal gifts amounting to 
£2,000,000. Not long ago a lady sent Lim a snuff-box 
of great value and a cheque for £10,000. : 


Prince FERDINAND OF BureaRis is the European 
ruler whose features most markedly betray his Jewish 
descent, although, as a matter of fact, nearly all the 
reigning families have traces of Hebrew blood in the 
veins of their memters. 


Sm Freperick Brinee, the Organist of West- 
minster Abbey, has a brother who is also a Doctor of 
Music. Before Sir Frederick was knighted, his friends 
used to call him ‘ Westminster Bridge” to distinguish 
him from his brother. 

Tue table on which our little wars are planned is a 
aur oaken one in the room of the Commander-in- 


ief which looks into Pall Mall. Here you will nearly 
always find Lord Wolseley hard at work for ceveral 
hours in the middle of the day. 


On the few occasions when the Queen is present at a 
State banquet at Buckingham P she has Royal 
silver plate weighing about four tons sent from Windsor. 
The silver plate stowed away in the pantries and cu 
boards at Windsor is estimated at a million anda 
aterling. 

THE Sultan lately refused an electrical concession to 
an English firm because he saw the word “dynamo” in 
the document. All the formalities had been eompleted, 
and only His Majesty's signature was wanting ; but he 
would not consent. “Dynamo” was too much like 
“ dynamite.” 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury is one of those who 
have known what it is to be poor. When a man like 
the Primate has had to work in the bitterly ccld weather 
without a fire, because he couldn’t afford one, and has 
had to wear patched clothes, it may fairly be said that 
he has known poverty. 


Lorp CHakLes BEEgsrorD, like all Irishmen and 
sailors, is full of fun. His first exploit in the House of 
Commons was to hide one of the boots of an old M.P., 
who suffered from gout and used to take off his foot- 
gear for ease. When the division bell sounded, the old 
gentleman had to hobble into the lobby with one boot 
on. . 

THE Queen of Roumania has a new fad; 
she has become a public lecturer. She Rec by giving 
lectures to young ladies in the palace, then she pas 
to the hall of a jee school, lecturing to the pupils, 
and now she is about to begin on platforms before the 
people generally. She does not confine herself to any 
one subject. 


THE German Empress is a quiet, easy-going woman 
who never allows anything to w her for long. She 
is not pretty, but she has a remarkably pleasant face, 
and is the sunshine of the Court. She is an admirable 
foil to her husband, and it was owing to an innocent 
observation of hers that he obtained his nickname of 
“ William the Sudden.” e@ 


— Queen’s eg Preaay tenet sewing at a 
very early is pro a ion now in 
the ion imal Wish ween whe was ‘eats 
to Princess Beatrice. The old lady ly exhibits 
the pin-cushion, stuck full of pins, just as it was given 

Princess, who made it before she 


was five. The old dame declares that they are the 
original pins; she has never used them. 


} PASTIMES. 
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BACHELORS ON BACHELORHOOD. 


Somes Reasons Wry Tuer Do Nor Marry. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who bas been making a study of 
bachelorhood in all its ree lately took it into his 
head to beard the bachelor in bis den, and demand the 
reason for his singlencss. He had often been impressed, 
he says, by the faces of the unmarried men he met in 
the clubs. Upon these faces were depicted indifference, 
jollity, the devil-may-care look, resignation, weariness, 
pain; but in vain did he search, for he has not found 
contentment mirror. d there. 

Then he bethought himself of the interview. He bold! 
called on several well-known men, each one hizh in his 
own calling, und here are some of the reasons they gave 
for remaining single. 

Why Artists Don’t Marry Readily. 


“To my idea,” says an artist of note, “ the reason why 
go many of us do not marry, or, to be more correct, do not 
marry younger, is that an artist considera it quite a step 
to join his fortunes—or misfortnnes—to a helpmate. 
There are many things to be considered. 

“First of all, a competency to mates enough of the 
wherewith to supply a household with the proper 
munitions of war, for let me say at once that the 
old-fashioned idea of a Bohemian establishment is an 
exploded theory, and the modérn artist is also modern 
in the fact that he must live the life of a modern gentle- 
man with all the latest requirements. 

“Then, in the second place, not every woman is by 
nature fitted to be the wife of that necessarily nervous 
creature calledan artist. She may be pretty and well- 
taught in all that modern lore of clothes end small 
Society talk, but the necessary understanding of what 
the lord and master is trying to mecomp tists and the 
proper appreciation of what is in process of creation, 
often makes her more of a stumbling-block than a help 
to success. 

“This appreciation of the very thought in the thinking 
is just the quality that helps the embryo great man to 
his greatness, and the lack of it crushes his artistic life, 
and makes the plant to wither and wilt into nothing- 
ness. 
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“ Now, tierefore, you will cee that in entering the part 
of helpmate to an artist the ‘better half’ is under- 
taking a great mission in life, and few—yes, very few— 
know how much they are undertaking. It is for the 
man who knows what is required to say the word, and 
his know of the ess of the undertaking in 
many cases keeps him frcm taking the step. 

“ Now do you see why we do not marry as easily as 
other men P 


An Actor who Would, yet Would Not. 
Phong pegs = in bachelorhood? Lots of 
ings, a ian replies. 

What is wanting? The main thing. 

“Tig an old cant phrase that a bachelor has his 
freedom; and so he has. He has heaps of it—so much, 
infact, that it becomes irksome, and penny ree bachelor 
has, at some time of his existence, tied his freedom up 
in a neat little package about the size of a ring box and 

ut it in the hands of some woman, who either threw it 
feck upon his weary shoulders or destroyed it for ever. 

“It is convenient to be returned in a cab by some con- 
scientious friend at the door of one’s bachelor apartment 
at 3 a.m., and ‘no questions asked.’ One may put 
one’s shoes on the hat rack, carefully deposit one’s 
cigarette case under the bed and im the bath; and 
one’s own weary head will offer only reproach 


in the morning. 

“But then the bachelor’s is a very lonely life. I 
i it to be rather a jolly thing to come home and 
find: the little slippers by the big ones on the fencer, 


boys go off for a gocd old time without a murmur of — 
“I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.”’ 
The Genuine Bachelor is Irreclaimable. 


“Freedom,” says an inveterate clubman, “is the 
choicest delicacy the gods have served to —— 


wealth, 


really a 
believe, crowding his early 
aeeet bs ore oe ee 


A Doctor *‘ Won't Tell.”’ 


A doctor, whether he is the happy possessor of a wife 
@ married man. 


Lee a: 


s 
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lier are all in line with the anziety of the father ofa 
ily. 

To be sure, in the few hours given to the physician 
for recreation he is apt to be joyful over the fact that 
there are no ties to bind him at cae particular moments. 
The bachelor can throw back his head and walk faster 
as he takes his exercise, and he is more apt to have 
exhilarating objective points. But on this topic, as on 
all cthers, the physician, through force of habit, is 
reticent. The doctor, like the var, is constantly 
under a solemn pledge ‘‘not to tell,” and so it becomes 
second nature to avoid direct answers. 


Bachelorhood a Mere Habit. 
A man who is a novelist, poct and editor all in one, 


says: . 

“ Bachelorhood is a groove, a rut in the road of life. 
We stay in it because we are in it, some of us culpably 
negligent for not getting out, and cthers are kept in by 
the force of circumstances. 

“ Bachelorhood ia a habit, like smoking. Sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four we soothe our senses with nicotine 
until we imagine it a necessity. Soothe our senses with 
a magnetic personality, and-we cea:e to be bachelors.” 


A Poet on the Joys of Bachelorhood. 

“Ah! yes,” replied a poet, “ it will be only too easy to 
point out how it is that our bachelorhood calls cut all 
that is best and nob'e in man. The same mysterious 
power that puts the fuller crimson on the robin’s breast 
and livelier iris on the dove causes the yet unmated animal 
of the genus homo to show himeelf in his most seductive 
guise, and to undertake those things in art and war, in 
allegra and name-making. which shall some day 

long to the one and only ae girl, the not im- 
possible She, the Womaa Who will Know and Will 
some Day understand. 

“ Yes, brother bachelor, te!l her all these things if you 
have to, but by the three-fold mystic sign of the open 
door and the unfettered fcot, tell her nothing of that 
ineffable und intangible joy of careless bachelorhood 
which is my secret and yours. Even though you did 
tell her, she vould not telieve you. She would certainly 
not understuud, and it is two to one that she would 
march away say-ng that bachelorites is un affliction that 
should come along with the whooping-cough and the 
measles, and is as pathetic in an old man of sixty as 
mumps in an octogenarian.” 


fo - 


A Judge who Travels Third Class. 


Logp Justice Vaucnan WILLIAMS ia one of the 
most democratic and unconventional men, not only in 
his own profession but in the rank of life to which he 
belongs. When he used to travel from one town to 
another on circuit, he eschewed the so-called comforts 
ef ae first class carringe for the harder seats of the 
third. 

On one occasion at the Assize Town on the Western 
Circuit where he was expected, the High Sheriff was 
waiting with his attendants to receive him. Naturally, 
the High Sheriff expeiee the judge to travel in the way 
that justices generally do, and waited at the part of the 
platform where the first cluss carriages stopped. 

A very distinguished looking man got out of a com- 
partment just by him, and the sheriff hurried up to 
receive the important personage. To his dismay he 
found that it was the then Clerk of the Circuit, while the 
judge, who had travelled third class, was at the other 
end of the train, calmly looking after his luggage. 


nei § Ger 

A SCIENTIFIC paper says that the longest lived 
insect is a seventeen-year-old wasp. That's wrong. 
We know one that has turned up regularly every year 
for the past half century at any rate. 
—s toe 


ImuicRant: “At last Iam in free England. A man 
- do pretty much as he pleases in this country, can’t 
Native: “ Y-e-s, unless he’s married.” 
=e fe 
JONES ing the Continent): “ When I’m in 
Rome I’ll do as the Romans do.” 


Smith: “ Indeed, you won't. You'll doas the English 
do—pay twice as much for everything as anyone else 


woul 
————jo—__. 


Mrs. Younoman: “I wish I knew some way to 
prevent the baby from sucking his thumb.” 

Bachelor Uncle: “ Hum ! t me see. There ought 
Why, yes! I've thought of a p 


ou very much. What shall I do?” 
ae 


to be some way. 
already.” 


“Ob, 
“Muzzle 


Aman was sent by his wife down tothe cellar for a 
jug of cider. His foot slipped on ile top sop: an 
le 


with a fearful noise he to the bottom. 
rushed to the cellar door. 

. BL ncael she called down, “did you smash the 
jug?” 


“No I didn’t,” groaned John in reply, “but I'll do it 


Why He had the Wheelbarrow. 


Ong Sunday morning, quite recently, a collier, going 


up a street in Bolton, met another pitman dressed in his 
Sunday suit ” of black, but pushing in front of him a 
very dirty heavy wheelbarrow, though it contained 
nothing in the shape of a lond. 


“ Hello, Jack,” said the first, “ what are ta doin’ wi’ 
t’ barrow?” 

“ Well,” was the reply, “I've lost t’ dog, and my chum 
Bill’s away, and a chap looks s cha fool walking out by 


himeel’. 
eee ee 


Not Good at Music. 


WHEN Major-General Hector MacDonald was oceupy- 
ing a somewhat humble sphere in military circles, he 
was, so runs tbe tale, present at an inspzction held by 
an officer who had « theory that a perfect knowledge of 
all bugle-calls was the first duty of a soldier. 

When it came to Hector MacDonald's turn to display 
his knowledge, it was evident that the sturdy ALerdonian 
was not as musically gifted aa were his fellows, and 
several wild and unsuccessful guesses at the various 
“calls ” were the result. 

“Bless my soul, corporal!” fumed the general; “I 
don’t believe you know anything. Let me seeif you can 
tell me the tune of the pay-call.” 

“I’m not so very good at music, sir,’ replied the 
subsequent hero of Omdurman deferentially ; “ but if 
youll just whistle it I'll tell you if you're right!” 


a 
Deserved to Drown. 


Dvurina the wrecks on the Yorkshire coast last 
winter, a gentleman on the beach spoke scornfully of 
the present style of life-belt. 

“It is practically valueless, sir,” he shouted to an 
anxious old seaman. “What we want is a pneumatic 
belt which can be thrown at the drowning person like 
a lassoo, and which will expand directly it slips round 
the body. On'y those who possess some knowledge of 
swimming can make use of the life-belt as it is now 
constructed.” 

“But what if t’ peumatic belt refused to fill oot ?” 
asked the seaman. 

“It wouldn't.” 

“ But, suppoce it did.” : 

“T shall suppose nothing of the sort, sir,” snorted 


the browbeaten inventor. “Ifa man can’t save himself 
with my belt without wanting a bee pump to blow 
it up, he deserves to drown, that’s all.” 

i eee 
A Bride With Some Good Points: 


Some years ago, in an agricultural district, thera 
lived a farmer who wanted to sell one of his cows. 
There was not at that time a weekly paper in 
which he could advertise, so he resolved to follow 
a local custom, and ask the vicar of the parish, 
when giving out his notices at church, to advertise the 
cow. 

“ Yes, farmer,” said the vicar, “I should be willing 
to oblige you, but you don’t attend my church.” 

Presently, however, they struck a bargain, that the 
vicar should advertise the cow, and the man in return 
promised to go to church. 

Now, unfortunately, the man was deaf, and on the 
Sunday following, when the vicar gave out the banns of 
marriage between Joseph So-and-So, bachelor, and 
Sarah Rasaca spinster, the farmer took it for granted 
that the vicar was giving out particulars of his cow, and 
shouted out: 

“You might as well say, while you are about it, that 
she is a most gentle creature, and entirely free from 


ee fe 
It Belonged to Him. 


A Great sensation was created the other day at a 
certain station just previous to the starting of the 
morning express for London. The guard was about to 
start the train when a fat and fussy old gentleman 
trotted up to him and said : 

“ Wait a minute, will ice please, while I——” 

“Im ble, sir,” said the guard putting the whistle 


to his lips. . 
“But you must wait!” cried the old tleman 


Hold on there!” 

He hurried after the old gentleman, while a couple of 
porters jumped down on the line amid excitement. 
After a short search one of the — up a rush 
mu 


roared the guard. Ls 
“T said a man’s was under the wheel, and co it 
was. T paid for the, log and if it ian't mine I should 
like to know who it belongs to.” 

Then the train moved on. 


You 


The illustrations to “ The Devils of Notre Dame,” in this month’s ROYAL, are really most grotesque. 
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MUST ONE HAVE A GOOD 
MEMORY TO BE GREAT ? 


Many or THE Most Famous Men Livina Cannot 
DO WITHOUT THEIR MEMORANDUM Books. 


Ir GREATNESS is to be viewed purely from the creature 
standpoint, it would seem impossible for the highest 
gifte to be joined to a very imperfect memory. 

What about actors? Well, whilst it is true that some 
of the worst actors who ever lived rejoiced in memories 
to which only the word prodigious could be applied, nearly 
all our t performers, ially tragedians, have been 
endowed with a tenacity of memory truly surprising. 

All the great actors of the past seem to have had fine 
memories. Garrick, the two Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, 
the two Keans, Macready, Chas. Dillon, Barry Sullivan 
and Phelps were all g studies. 

When the matinée fever some few years ago was at its 
height, Mr. Lewis Waller achieved such a reputation 
for quick and accurate studying that he was literally 
jnundated with offers. 

He has been known at a pinch to play a long part 
after reading it twice through. Entranced at the pros- 

t of having their words spoken as written, amateur 
authors thought nothing of paying Mr. Waller as much 
as £40 for a single performance. 

Some of our present Thespians have truly wretched 
memories. Arthur Roberts finds it much easier to gag 
a part right through than to rely on the words pro- 
vi vad the author. 

Sir Henry Irving takes a somewhat long time to study 
a part; co does Mr. Tree. Mr. Hare's parts occasion 
him much disquietude. Two months or more frequently 
pass before he has his words pat. 

The political world reveals as many inconsistencies as 
the Thespian’. Were Lord Rosebery to lose a certain 
little morocco note-book, which he carries in his 
trousers Teng the finder would not be in ion 
of any State secrets, as the contents are written in a 
cipher of his lordship’s own devising, and which he 
declares is insolvable, but the result would be very awk- 
ward, nevertheless, as Lord Rosebery’s memory is not 
by any means extraordi: . These pocket-looks, 
when filled, are placed in a steel casket of peculiar 
workmanship, which was presenied to his lordship by 
Hannah, his late wife. The casket is said to contain the 
story of his clevation to the Premiership and ruptwe 
with Sir William Harcourt. 

Although Sir W. ‘eghaor| bf i of occur- 
rences is very good, he greatly distrvsts his memor 
when speaking; consequentiy, when addressing ike 
House of Commons he largely depends on his MS. 

To read a speech is a grave offence at Westminster, 
but the jokes with which Sir Wittiam’ garnishes his 

cxnecly. 1 his vecoll t tes Oeoauante 
at. gely enough, his recollection of his ments’ 
speeches is vivid in the extreme. iia 

When Mr. Ohamberlain delivered a two hours’ speech 
on the Bankruptcy Bill which he brought in and passed 
some years ago, he found after he had risen that be was 
minus a sheet of paper which was literally crammed 
with figures relative to the bankruptcies of the previous 


othing daunted, he proceeded with his task, 
apparently quoting, when he came to the figures, from a 
letter in his hand. 

When the missing paper was found later in the 
evening it was discovered that Mr. Chamberlain's 
memory had stood by him oa royally. No corrections 

ery. 


were sent to the reporters’ 
oe Chantada had seldom to 


When in business Mr. 
refer to the books for information. He was a living 
index on the output and receipts of any month in any 
year of his great screw factory. ; 

Lord Acton, who beara the reputation of being the 
best informed man in Great Britain, has a full and 
copious know! of forty-two distinct subjects—two 
more than Mr. G one; but Lord Acton’s intellect, as 
he has never written anything, except a lecture on the 
Franco-German War in 1870, seems purely receptive, 
whilst Mr. Gladstone’s, who was engaged in authorship 
from the age of twenty-one, was creative in the extreme. 

Lord Roberts of Candahar once delivered a speech at 
a banquet given in his honour one evening at the 
Mansion House, which his countrymen next day went 
into raptures over. It lasted one hour, and was in all 
respects a most remarkable effort. We say in all 
respects, for the great little soldier, more accustomed to 
act than to talk, had his speech by heart before he 
delivered it. 

Several of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s most charming 
melodies kave never been published through their havin 
occurred to him at the most inopportune moments and 
his being unable sabeoquently to remember them. 
Curiously enough, some of these melodies which defy 
a sarc unt the gifted composer whilst sleeping. 

alking of musicians, Mr. H. J. Wood, the conductor 
of that enthusiastic body of musicians known as the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, possesses a fine memory. No 
matter how long or how intricate the piece may be he 
is performing, he seldom looks at the score. 

A conductor who can take his band unaided through 
all the symphonies of Beetheven must be a wondcy. 


Wagner could do the same with Beethoven, and Richter 


can with Wagner. 


We were recently introduced to a gentleman who 


must have met many thousands of a“ in his 
yet he never forgets a face or a name. 

any of the ninety-four mess, full, or undress uniforms of 
the different appointments he holds, he can explain to the 
tailor the minutest detail of each garment without refer- 
cence to the written description. 


cases we have cited P i 
memory is usually allied toa vigorous and powerfal brain, 
still its possession or absence is in iteelf no criterion as 
to the genius or mediocrity of any man or woman. 
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relies solely on his memory when receiving instructions 
to answer some forty letters daily. 


Another phenomenal memory we hear of is possessed 
plan of several 


by a clerk in a architect's office. 


Recently, after drawing a correct 


parishes in the West End, he filled inierery a atreet, 
square, alley, and road, all the churches, chapels, 
buildings, and public-houses, without referring to any 
authority whatever. 


public 


Mr. Labouchere, of TRUTH, one day before he moved 


into his present residence in Old Palace Yard, walked 
into eve 

the men‘ 
articles in their new 


room from attic to basement, using next day 
inventory he had formed in arranging the 
ome. 

A knowledge of language is properly regarded as a 
mere matter of memory. re is an usher in one of 
our schools who is actually acquainted with forty. The 
late Sir Richard Burton spoke over twenty. 

Lord Wolseley, during one of his campaigns, grew 80 
anxious at the depletion of his force by sickness, that by 


constantly studying the roll call, he came to know all the 


soldiers’ names ong before the campaign was over. 
The Prince of Wales has a wonderful pag le He 
ime, 
hen renewing 


In the Gallery of the House of Commons there is 


more than one reporter who is able to write detailed 
He of tke proceedings without resorting to short- 
and. 


And what is the conclusion we arrive at from the 
Why, that while a retentive 


_—— 
“By the way,” asked the cheerful idiot, “docs the 


phrase ‘a marriageable girl’ mean a girl who is able to 
get married P” 


——a §. = 
“Dip you have a nice time at the concert last 


night?” 


“Splendid! Sue Dall’ngton told me of a lovely new 


dressmaker that she has found.” 


i-_—— 
ALBERT: “ All the world loves a lover, you know.” 
Mildred : “ You wouldn't say that if you had heard 


papn’s remarks when he found, yesterday morning, that 


you had taken his hat by mistake.” 
te 


“ How is your brother, Tommy?” 

“Tl in bed, miss; he’s hurt himself.” 

“ How did he do that P” 

“We were playing at who could lean furthest out the 


window, and ke won.” 


—ae ft 
GENTLEMAN: “So you are looking for a square meal, 


eh?” 


Tramp: “No, I'm looking for a round one.” 
Gentleman: “I never heard of such a thing. Pray 
what is a round meal P” 
Tramp: “One that basn’t any end to it, sir.” 
— 3s —. 
“ T HEAR you've given up your proposed trip to Nerway 
this summer.” 
“Yes. The girl who is taking singing Jessons next 
door has been iuvited to spend the summer with her 
aunt in Devonshire, so there is really no reason why we 
should go away.” 
ee Ee 
Winks: “Don’t you think editors and reporters 
ought to be required to sign their names to their 
articles?” 
Jinks: “No. Editors and reporters are not re- 
sponsible for what they write.” 
“Who are, then ? ” 
“The people who buy the papers.” 
————— 


A BAKER found himself under the necessity of 
chastising his ton for pilfering. The boy, being rather 
strong, was able to resist successfully. ereupon the 
an hired an assistant, and administered the flagel- 
ation with a broom-handle. When the boy cried for 
quarter the philosophic baker said : 
‘ A yous hee you any mre a re pe my money, 

ut I gave this man sixpence for ing you down, and 

I intend to take that out.” il a 

And he had a good sixpennyworth too. 
—_ jo —__ 

Maarstrate: “You are charged with adulterating 
your milk ; what have you to say for yourself ?” 

Milkman: “Me! your worship? I'd scorn to do 
such a thing.” 

Magistrate: “Then how do you account for the 
presence of nearly forty per cent. of water in the 
milk you sold last week ?” 

Mi : “ Well, your worship, this is how it was. 
The frost wa; so sharp that it froze the milk and I 
was obliged to ig some hot water in to thawit. What 
else could I dof” 

His worship said he could do a month. 


' ‘WEEE ENDING 
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-Might Create Jealousy. 


“Tr pains me to see you-all sitting so still and sorrow- 
fcl,” cried a gushing lady visitor to the aged inmates of 
a workhouse. “Cannot you amuse yourselves in some 
way? Anything would be better than this dreadful 
listlessness.” 

“We shall be amoosin’ ourselves in abart five minutes, 
mum,” answered a toothless veteran with his thoughts 
fixed upon the coming meal. 

“Shall you? That's capital! And may I stop and 
help you? I should like to ever so much.’ 

“Well, mum,” said the veteran with some embarrass- 
ment, “if ye really wants to stop, I dessay we can 
manage to spare ye a bite of bread; but yell hev to sit 
lower down the table. That's my wife opposite, and she 
allers was a jealous little body!’ 

A moment later the swish of a silk dress announced 
that the gushing lady had fied in consternation from the 
dinner-table. 

eee fe 


Not a Legal Pound Weight. 


A Farm labourer went to a small shop kept by an 
old woman, and asked for “a pund o’ bacon.” 

She produced the bacon and cut a piece of, but could 
not find the pound weight. 

“Ob, never mind t’ pund weight,” said he. “ Ma 
ei just weighs a pund, so put ther bacon i’ ther 
scales.” 

The woman confidently placed the bacon into one 
side of the scales, while the man put his hand into the 
ce side, and, of course, took good care to have good 
weight. 

While the woman was wrapping the bacon up the 
pound weight was found, and, on seeing it, the man 
said : 

“ Now, you sce if my hand don’t jt weigha pund.” 
The pound weight was uccordi eee into one scale 
and the man’s hand into the other, this time only just 
to balance. The old woman, on seeing this, said : 

“ Wha, I niver seed aught so near afore! Here's 2 
red herrin’ for thee honesty, ma eon.” 


et 
At Your Fingers’ Ends. 


P.W. Coats WiTH A FINGER-NAIL SPECIALIST. 


“No; manicuring is not of recent origin,” said an 
expert lady professor of the art with whom P.W. bad a 
chat recently. 

“True, you will not find the word in the majority of 
dictionaries, even the latest editions, which suggests—ans 
you say—that it is of mushroom growth, but that is the 
fault of those interesting compilations. Of course, the 
man or woman who first paid any serious attention to 
the finger-nails may be cited by the joker as the first 
professor to the art, but, speaking seriously, it is some- 
thing like sixty years old. 

“The first professional manicure was a man by the 
name of Sitts. ‘He was a chiropodist attached to the 
court of Louis Philippe of France, and was intrusted 
with the care of the royal feet. One day his Majesty 
was irritated by what we call a ‘hang-nail,’ and after 
having meddled with it himself for some minutes he 
sent for Sitts. Tke latter's attentions were so successful 
that the king enid he had better look after the royal 
hands as well as feet in future. 

“Still, I grant that it is only within the last twenty 
Nerdy or so that the profession has assumed importance. 

ut there is nothing extraordinary in that; you may 
eay the same of very many others. 

“Is it a profession? Ob, I’m not offerided at the 
question; I know it is a common notion with some 

eop’e that there is nothing in manicuring—that is a 

d. But f distinctly assert that it is as much ao 
profession as, say, hairdressing; it is just as much an 
art as what you are pleased to call the ‘tonsorial art,’ 
and aad as necessary. 

“How much we admire a woman or a man witha 
‘perfect finger.’ We remark upon the shape of the 
nail and its general ap; ce with as much pleasure 
as in the case of the teeth, and attach more importunce 
to that than to the way the hair is arran oreover, 
if the fiuger-tips are kept in good order, it increases the 
tactile power and general a the hands. 

“To those who aspire to correct in dress an 

appearance, the services of the manicure are indis- 
pensable. You may trim your nails yourself, but you 
uire e ience to do the thing as it should be done, 
and experience is —— by long study and practice on 
many hands. My brother used to shave himself and did 
so for years, yet barbers invariably saluted him with 
‘You shave yourself, sir, don’t a P’ in spite of the fact 
that he did it very well. And I know that his was not 
an isolated case. Itis much the same with manicuring; 
the private person does not have enough practice to do 
it properly. - 
“Most manicures are also chiropodists, and with the 
two they make a good living; but by itself manicuring 
dces not pay so well, because many inexperience: 
persons are entering the business, and are ‘cutting’ 
prices in order to gain by cheapness what they cannot 
otherwise obtain by reason of incapacity.” 


Don’t miss the interesting snapshot interview with Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., in this month’s ROYAL. 
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Women Converse Better than Men. 


OF one thing there can be very little doubt, and that 
is the greater readiness of women in conversation than 
men. A woman can create conversation, which is a very 
ate thing, and is frequently found a great social 
difficulty. 

If an give.a mana subject on which he knows ey 
thing at all, unless he be a fool or morbidly reticent, he 
can talk about it so as to make bimeelf fairly intel- 
ligible, and perhaps interesting, to those for whom the 
snbject has any interest at all. Men, when their feelin 
of enthusiasm is excite], throw off the slowness an 
hesitation which frequently cramp their power in 
Society, just as they throw off the physical infirmity of 
stuttering under the influence of some awakening theme 
or some strong sympathy, 

But the power of conversation in some women, and 
not always those of remarkable ability, is the very art of 
making bricks without straw. They will talk to one 
by the hour about nothing—that is, no particular 
subject, and with no icular object—and talk 
coherently and not foolishly, and, withal, very pleasantly 
all the time. 

It would be somewhat difficult, however, for the 
listener to carry away with him ‘any mental notes 
of what has been said. He may not conscious of 
having gained any new ideas, or of having had his old ones 
onlegens but he will rise and go his way, as one does 
after a light and wholesome meal, sensibly cheered and 
refreshed, Lut retaining no troublesome memories of 
the ingredients which have composed it. 
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A Man Who Sheds His Skin 
Annually. 


Joun H. Price, a miner, living at Phillipsburg 
(Montana), U.S.A., sheds his entire skin annually. e 
marv 8 experience of this man is almost beyond 
belief, and has attracted the attention of medical men 
the world over. 

Price becomes ill every year with unfailing regularity 
about three o’clock in the afternoon of July 24th. The 
first toms are a paroxysm and accompanying weak- 
ness, lasting fifteen minutes. Muscular tremors, nausea, 
rising temperature, and rapid pulsation follow. Some- 
times the patient is delirious for three or four days. On 
the third i the skin loosens and begins to come off in 
strips. It is all off from the scalp to the soles of his fect 
usually within two weeks, sometimes longer. The 
finger-nails become loose gradually, and are not 
removed until the skin is entirely off. The toe-nails are 
the last to be removed. 

When Price was a boy the es process was more 
rapid than now. It commenced on the second or third 
day after the first sickness and was complete in ten or 
twelve days. Recently, the entire operation consumed 
eighteen or twen oak. 

A physician in St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Chicago, who. 

of the one, oe in beer to : P.W. 
correspondent, said : “ skin congested and the pores 
closed up. The next day he was feeling better, the fever 
was absent and the pulse nearly normal. The third day 
the skin commenced to peel from his body. It came off 
in great sheets in places. The skin of his hands came 
off like gloves, and thut of his feet like slippers or 
moccasins. This process occupied eighteen days. It 
was some days later before he got rid of his old nails. 

“His new skin was tender, but it quickly hardened 
and did not keep him from his work more a day. 
Price told me he nenally vor the old skin on his feet 
aselippers for a few days, as his fcet remained very 
tender the first week. 

“The cuticle is the thickest on the soles of his feet 
and thinnest on his face. If Price chose to be patient 
the skin could be removed almost entire, except from 
the scalp. Under the hair the cuticle comes off in 
scales and there is little loss of hair. 

“The miner is a splendid specimen of aides man- 
hood. His blcod oa skin do not differ from those of 
other persons.” 

A romance has been one of the results of Miner Price's 


strange physical affliction. Published comments on it 
a few years were read by @ young woman in 
Montana, who had been one of Price's school teachers 


and his earliest sweetheart. Circumstances had 
estranged and separated them, but the young woman 
located her s through the newspaper articles, 
sought him, and in a few weeks they were ied. 
Confession of this touching incident was made by Price 
in a recent letter to a Chicago physician. 

Will his offspring fall heirs to Price’s physical 
attributesP The question has been suggested to 
medical men, and their opinions vary. They hope that 
before many years the fact will be demonstrated, though 
they do not sce how the hereditary transmission will 
furnish them with any explanation. They hope for 
other symptoms that may furnish light. 

According to scientific men, the case furnishes a link 
of testimony in Darwin's theory of evolution, no other 
Srpeuation being plausible. In the medical records of 
2,000 years the case has no lel. It is approached 
in only two instances, one of a man and the other of a 
woman, who are reported to have shed their skins five 
or six times, 
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Insects You Cremate 
When Smoking. 


THE Insects DEPicTED BELOW ARE TO BE FOUND 
ALIVE IN CERTAIN Kinps oF ToBACco. 


TOBACCO growers and manufacturers are being very 
much worried just at present by the appearance of 
minute insects in all the various kinds of tobacco. Ina 
Ewa number of the tobacco growing districts in distant 
lands, these insects are to be found in quantities, feeding 
off the budding plants and playing havoc with some of 
the choice weeds. 

Sometimes the consumer finds them out, but more 
often he only suspects their presence because of the 
peculiar aroma they emit 
in the process of crema- 
tion or mastication. This 
is not all the work of one 
species of insect, however, 
for there are many kinds. ; . | 

It is an open question 2 ~ S&S “fe Res 
whether the deposits left -ee= _ 3} <i 
on the tobacco plants by = 
these busy insects are any + 
worse than the washes 
used to get rid of them. 
Most tobacco slaver might 
be willing to take their 


insects pure rather 
than to have them 
mixed with arsenic, or 
“ paris-green ” in solu- 
tion, for those ar: the 
materials used to evict 
the pests. 

It is rather stretch- 
ing the point too far 
to say that instead of 
the stimulus of the 
aeed the smoker gets 
the stimulus of a drug; 
it is an indisputable 
fact, however, that in some cases arsenic is freely used 
to rid the tobacco plant of anything in the shape of 
living insects. 

As is the case with every other living thing, there 
tobacco insects are subject to bacterial discases, and in 
their death thrces they bore into and become almost a 
part of the growing tobacco leaf. 

After death they adhere to the leaf, and shrivel and 
cure with it. In this condition they are often found 
covered with little white oval cocoons. These are the 
eggs of the tobacco worm parasites, and little maggots 
are hatched from some and minute slugs and beetles from 
others. 

These eggs adhere not only to the carcass of 
the worm, but to the leaf as well, and with the dead 
worms often find their way into the factories to be 
worked up with the manufactured tobacco and to 
develop new forms of life. 

A gentleman who occupies a high position in the 
Washington Agricultural Department and who has made 
astudy of insects that infest tobacco, informed P.W. that 
it was only within eg odengsgd recent years that the 
cigarette beetle has mn at all serious to tobacco 
manofuctnrers in America, but it has been increasing and 
spreading of late, and at the present time it is found not 
only in many factories, but also in tobacco barns, ware- 
houses and retail establishments. He said he knew of 
one little shop into whicli it was accidentally introduced 
in some plog tobacco. It increased, entered the show 
cases and ruined a large number of high-priced cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Working as it does in all kinds of tobacco, and living 
- this cp ia during all the stages of its existence, it 

mages cigarettes and ci princi by boring out 
of them, making round ae in the ara pace pa 
they willnot draw. Leaf tobacco is injured for wrappi 
ine by being punctured with holes made by both 

he larvew and the beetles, and fillers and fine cut are 
injured by the reduction of their substance by the 
actual amount consumed by the larvae. 


Lone: “ You Icok out of sorts this morning, old man ; 
what's wrong ?” 

Short: “ Family troubles.” 

Tang “I’m sorry to hear that. Nothing serious, I 


hort: “I’m afraid it is. Ihad a misunderstanding 
with my rich uncle last night.” 
Long: “Indeed! Did you lose the ticket?” 


jo. 


“Can you beg me a couple of good-sized pieces of 
this steak P” asked a country hotel guest. 

“ Are not the small pieces just as good ?” observed the 
waitress. 

“They are certainly quite as good to eat,” responded 
the guest. 

“Well, don’t you want them to eat?” asked the 
servant, in amazement. 

“No, I want them to put in the bottoms of my tennis- 
shoes—the rubber is wearing out.” 
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Unwarranted Interference. 


“Prvxasg, sir, I have come to apply for the position 
of office boy. I’ve seed your advertisement in this 
morning’s paper.” 

Such were the manly but ungrammatical words 
uttered by little Willie Smith as he stood twirling his 
hat in his hands and looking up into the face of Mr. 
Coupons, the eminent financier. 

Ci AS indeed,” said the capitalist kindly. “I like 
your frank, open countenance. How old are you? ” 

“Twelve years next month,” replied the boy. 

“ Have you any recommendations ? ” 

“No, sir, I have not. You see, 1 have never worked 
for anybody before excey t my father, and he dil not 
appreciate my services. That is why 1 have come after 
this job.” 

“ Are you willing to work for five shillings a week +” 

“Indeed I am, sir, and glad of the chance.” 

“Very well. You may consider yourself eny iged. 
But stuy—there is one thing wore. I want it distinetly 
understood that I shall allow you cnly one grandmother 
during the reason.” 

“TI don't think I quite understand you, sir.” 

“My other office boys have always had a host of 
relatives who died during the fcotball season. I find 
that this interferes seriously with their work, so I have 
decided to restrict you to one grandmother. She may 
die whenever you please, but only once a year. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“TI do,” replied the boy, coldly, “and I cannot accept 
the position you offer me. will not allow my 
employer, nor no one else, to interfere in my family 
affairs. Good-day, sir.” 


eet eee 
Burials that Make You Smile. 


Currovs are the experiences of the sextons and other 
authorities who preside over the graveyards, as the fol- 
lowing instances will show. 

To certain officials of a cemetery a man one day 
appeared carrying a little box, about seven inches long, 
under his arm. He bought a freehold, and then 
asked to have the box buried in it. On inquiry it was 
found to contain three of his fin which had been 
sawn off in the saw mill in which he had been working. 

The same cemetery had an even more curious con- 
dition to deal with in the case of a man who had had 
his leg amputated. Having purchased a grave, he 
insisted that the leg should be buried with as much. 
consideration as his own body in wholesale would be, 
and as he was there to see everything carried out as he 
desired, he, of course, had his own way. A few months 
after he himself died, and his relations had the leg 
exhumed in order that it might be buried with him. 

It is not uncommon in certain parts of America, 
although the custom is practically dead in England, to 
see toys on the graves of children and articles used by 
grown people on their last resting-place. 

A disconsolate widow once brought a shaving mu 
and brush and placed it over the grave of her husban 
because they were the last things he had used in life. 

Some people persist in removing the silver name plate 
from tke coktin, i= before it is put into the grave and 
taking it home, but invariably after the lapse of a few 
months they return with it to the cemetery and ask to 
have it replaced. Possibly this means that the s 
edge has been taken off their grief by the soothing 
hand of time, or else that living with so lugubrious an 
object has become Lathe ae i eaten 

A good many people make a point of taking home 
some of the flowers which form the wreaths rer have 
them preserved in wax, which they keep in the sitting- 
room in exactly the same way as the others do the name 

lates. 
, Among the curious customs which are occasionally 
seen in cemeteries, oné of the most beautiful, as it is 
one of the most pathetic, is exemplified by the action of 
a pretty little woman, who, as regularly as Christmas 
comes, makes a pilgrimage to the cemetery in which her 
little four-year-old son sleeps the long sleep. In her 
arms she carries a little Christmas tree, which she 
plants in the frozen ground. Then she takes from her 

ocket a number of little coloured candles and their 
Bolan, with which, as wellas with other ornaments, she 

roceeds to decorate the tree. Then she lights ali the 

pers and watches them burn a few minutes, when in a 
parosyams of grief she turns and slowly makes her way 

dg through the gates of death-land into the world of 
life. 

Curious superstitions and beliefs are naturally 
numerous in cemeteries, but one of the most curious 

uests ever made to a sexton happened not long ago. 

“tq woman called on the sexton and asked him to take 
her to an open grave. He naturally inquired the 
reason. She drew from her pocket a piece o paper on 
which were written two words, “ (pra fever.” Then 
she explained that if she dropped that piece of paper 
into an open = and it was buried, the disease would 
be certain to leave her grandchild, who was ill of the 
fever, and who would be certain to become quite well, 

In order to humour her, the man took her to an open 
grave, and she stoo; down over it, muttering some 
words to iat 1 ine time when le dropped the 

r into the grave, and went away absolutely conde 
ie restoration of the child's health, if i 


The new batch of stereoscopic slides given away in this month’s ROYAL are even more interesting than the last. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


GAGEDI!| 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. | 
~Seae 


By HEADON BILL. | 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Tue Rep Hat anp SuNsHALE. 

Evenrs are crowding so quickly now, in the drama of 
which Kato Milborne tL the centre, that it is necessary, 
in order to preserve a proper chrenology, to go k to 
Flash Alf, feigning slumber aftcr Lis frantic, but futile, 
attempt to break out of the Grey Houso before people wero 


about. 

After the keeper's departure, he lay still in meditation 
till the man returned with his breakfast, which, as a special 

ivilege, due to “ the Honourable Mr. Talgartb,” waa served 
in his own room. With the keepers he had adopted an aristo- 
cratic tone from the first, and had done his best to conciliate 
them by hinting at liberal tips when his “cure” should 
have been effected. 

«There was a beastly row in the night, Highton—carriages 
driving up. snd people tramping about on the stairs and 
landi: g. It woke me up,” he said, petulantly. 

“Tlat was the Governor’s son and the Head Nurse 
coming back from a jaunt. to London,” replied Highton 
grinni g. “A nice Do of beauties, they are.” 

“JT qan’t know Mr. Vantbraco had any family besides 


son stop here always?” 
ace bless you, no! Why, he slung his hook back to 
town this m: at seven o'clock,” was the reply. “The 


nition by Victor had 
had dared to hope; 


when Highton was removing the breakfast things. “ 
course, I mean if there is no objection on the part of Mr. 
Vantbrace.” 

“The governor said you was to have your way in overy- 
thing reasonable, and there ain't anything unreasonable in 
that—exceptin, that it’s a he: trouble to me as has to 

* mind you, said the keeper, with an afterthought for his 
own prospective pickings. 

-“ tly tether, Lord Bares k, =u pee ou ral oe 
pensa' lor any special services ren a3 the other 
attendants,” alr waving 
“And I don’t think you'll have long to wait for your 
reward, for I’m not so very mad now, am I, Highton?” 

\“There’s a many here that's a deal madder,” was the 
keeper's non-committal answer. His own opinion was that 
the “ Honourable Talgarth” was worse than when he came in, 
and he based it on “the young toff’s” toleration of Miss 
Lottie Vantbrace’s not very maidenly advances. Highton 
was a connoisseur of female beauty in his way, and he could 
not understand ‘any sane man being a by his em- 


thumping cheque and request for good 
“his ro a wort | iy Pr ab md gel apa 
uine ill tow: » who enjoy v un- 
of at the Grey House in consequence. If Lottie 
could ensnare Fa repre agence! any gag mest 
letting loose at night a luna i y tl t Dr. 
Harbottle, so much the better. = 
Such being the etor’s sentiments, dimly guessed at 
: e attendants at the asylum, Alf had 
all he wanted Cer oa (= agers was no obstacle to 


“Y, looking charming, trancing! charming, thi 
ioe }, as they erg * ata rat 2 
cus Josh Heynoldscanran? 


“lI t it out to my father getting hold of 
. Wil 
it,’ enti ‘Lottie uke epitefal Se = 


‘.. wing. “ Ho's taken it his want to lend 
bo cne a Tae Eee coe humouring her, 
I suppose—but I ain’t going to him make toys of my 


his hand in lordly fashion. - 


\ 
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well. Under the shadow of the laurels, Alf the 
Honourable Dick Talgarth to promises which he wou! id have 
to be a bold man to redeem, and wared eloquently de-crip- 
tive of the Earonial halls of the Haverstocks, but all the 
time had a wary eye for anything and everything that 
parased in the grounds. 

Especially was this the case during the exercise hour of 
the ordinary inmates, when in epee of keepers and nurses 
the poor prisoners were rharched solemnly up azd down the 
carringe-dr've. To his inten-o relicf there was no girl 
amorget them whom he could identify as the original of the 
photograph chown to him by Lindsay, for, though he had 
spoken to Kate Milbourne through the door, it will be re- 
membered thet he had never yet ect eyes on her. 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured to h'meelf, as the dreary 
a ee filed back into the asylum at noon, “there is 

If tle day gone, and the bag has not been made. 
Four hours more, and it will be too late for open-air exercise 
with any show of reason, for that old cut-throat is too 
cunning to try it ou except at proper exercise time.” 

Alt's thoughta (urned longingly to thoce nearly severed 
bars in his rocm ; if he could only win through to midni ht 
without the tragedy he dreaded he would soon have Kate 
beyond reach of harm. 

ut the morning was not to without a sign that 
Simon had not abandoned the scheme in whicha red sun- 
shade was an essential detail. Lottie snd her cavalier were 
taking “one turn moro” in the shrubbery before separating 
for the midday meal when the ge abe hi.l-pitched 
voico was heard angrily calling his daughter's name. He 
was invisible from their leafy screen, but they knew that 
he was standing at the French cas ment that opened from 
h's office. 

“Your Pa wants you, miss,” said Highton, edging nearer 
when neither of them took any notice. 

_ “Yes, and I don’t want my Pa,” mimicked Lottic 
conrsely. 

But the scrunching of Simon’s heavy tread on the gravel 
walk to'd that he was—not to be denied, and that he was 
coming to look for her. Alf’s presence of mind did not 
desert him. 

“He's on the track of that sunshade,” he whispered. 
“Shall we have a lark with him? Well, wait till 1 have 
made the kecper look the other way; then hand it to me.” 

© A question cs to the gpccies of a bind sented on a distant 
tree, having distracted Highton’s attention, Lottie sur- 
rendered the parasol, and Alf quickly hid it in the thick 
laurel hedge. A moment Jater Simon shambled into view, 
and began to mutter wrathfully to himself on seeing that 
his rebellious offspring was not alone. He could reither Le 
explicit or rude in his demands to her in the prezence of 
“the Hon. Mr. Talgaith.” 

“I thought as ’ow you ’ad it with you,” he said, peering 
at her hands suspiciously as he came up. 

“Good gracious me! But how am t to know what you 
mean. Had what with me?” eaid the undutiful Lottie. 

“ What I was asking for at breakfast,” replied Simon. 

“You can see for yourself that I haven't, then, and if I 
had I shouldn’t give it to you,” eo Lottio. 

What was the good of going to a countess if she 
couldn't give folks a bit of her mind, she thought. 

Simon shambled off scowling, and Alf pursued the advan- 
tage he had won. 

“You fairly bested him there,” he laughed. “I should 
let the sunshade stay where it is for the present. Mr. Vant- 
brace isa very worthy gentleman, no doubt—in fact, I esteem 
him highly—but he looked quite capablo of taking anything 
he wanted by force just now.” 

So the scarlet sunshade stayed in the laurel-hedge, and 
soon afterwards Highton notified his charge that it was 
time to go in to dinner. 

Lottie tripped off to hers in the private wing, kissing her 
hand and promising to come out in the afternoon. 

“J hope you won't turn up till I have had a couple 
of minutes alone in the laurel walk,” Alf said to himself, as 
he gaily ded to her salutation, and followed the 
keeper into the asylum. All through his solitary meal his 
mind was fixed on that piece of feminine gaudiness which 
he had thrust out of sight in the shrubbery, and on the 
necessity of getting back to it the moment he had finished 
his dinner—or rather, the moment Highton had finished his, 
for Alf would have gladly starved for the chance he craved 
for. great coarse, hungry fellow, 


St so Simon Vantbrace, who, though fond of his 
Pictwalay meade pmuick: navel ct it down in the private wing. 
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article on “ Adventures at Niagara Falls” in this month’s ROYAL is most thrilling. Read it if you are fond of adventure narratives. 
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upon a work of importance. He licked every inch of t 
rough surface carefully end thoroughly, gi the He 
arp that it was a matter of conscience with him not 
o miss a square inch of that part of the wall which he had 

selected for his self-imposed task. 

Simon stood and watched him curiously for a minute. 

“ Parson Drew’s got a new game, Mike,” he said to tho 
head keeper. “Gono out of the early Christian lins 
and took to licking walls,eh? What does that dirty tric: 


o” 


mean ? 

“1t means he’s pretty bad to-day, sir,” replied Hanlon 
“He's taken to doing that whan bes extra dangerous. 
When he has worked over the bit of wall he’s chosen, he'll 
go for the others ond have a try at ling ’em — 

eastways he would if he had the chance. When he has 
pre near finished we shall clap the collar and chain 
on him—and the muzzle as well, for he bites like a mil 
log ! » 

Simon made no reply, but stood as if fascinated by tie 
strange employment of the wretched maniac. It was a way 
he had to as an expert in lunacy. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Mike Hanlon,” he said at length. 
“That chap must be cured of that foolishness, and I reckun 
I know how todo it. Put the ‘andcuffs on him and brins 
him downstairs to my office.” 3 

“You'll have to careful with him, sir,” replied the 
keeper seriously. “He looks quiet enough now, but he’s a 
caution when roused.” 

“J didn’t start superintending loonies yesterday,” said 
Simon with an ugly lcok. “I’m going to cure him, not 
rouse him, and you'd best do as you're bid, Mike, if you 
vally your job.” ; : 

So the mad m was handcuffed—for a wonder, the 
keepers said; without any trouble—and was taken by an 
ae escort down to Simon’s sanctum on the ground 

joer. 

“Now give me the key cf the ‘darbies’ and leave him 
alone with me,” said Simon, pushing his -patient into a 
chair with his back to the window. “I’m going to try an 
experiment on him, and if I want you I'll bale or ring.” 

‘he last glimpse which the retiring keopeis had of the 
interior of the office before they closed the door, showed 
them Simon bending over the maniac and apparently 
whispering in his car. 

In the meanwhile, Alf had betaken himself out of doors 
again, tho tardy Highton having at last returned from his 
dinner. The pi se in his mind wes to seek the spot in 
tho laurel walk where he had hidden the scarlet sunshade, 
and, after destroying Miss Vantbrace’s , to toss the 
fragments over the ‘bourdary wall before the keeper could 
stop him. What was the good of being a lunatic if he 
might not indulge in such little eccentricities without 
attracting undue attention? ' 

As he crcssed the so-called lawn, the necessity for prompt 
action was impressed upon him by seeing the ead nurse 
‘come out into heed ergs with a girl whom he at once 
recognised as the original of the photograph shown him by 
Lindsay Cathcart. Kate walked with a light, step, 
which Alf attributed to her hopes of escape that t, but 
the true significance of what intervened between her and 
the flight which ho had ised her was borne in upon 
him by one simple fact—Nurse Elmslie was wearing o 
scarlet hat. The conversation that he had overheard 
between Victor and his father in the dead of the night 
beforo sent a shudder up his Liners at sight of that gaudy 
head-picce, and he hastened his steps. 

_ Thero seemed no way out of the trouble, for Lottie 
was coming towards him, swinging the red sunshade 
in her hand, and by quick intuition he guessed her object. 
But the remembrance of what Lindsay Cathcart had dono 
ht corner braced him, and he would 


dear,” she panted. 
“Tve prominent Mr. Vantbrace to give my sunshade to that 
tient o 


w his privile by taking her 
gently tat frmly by the arm. ee 

“ ’t delay me, Mr. Talgarth,” said Lottie, fretfully. 
BEA crane: father to let him know as soon as Miss 
Mill e had the sunshade in her hands. I was to blow 


glance, and then su <= pnt 
of his youth, he raised hollowed d to his lips ani 
alr ay pec ge, Ripon Wining Aaa ib ‘oun: 
days, ay He tia echoes from the gallery of ol 
The result was instantaneous. The shrifl whistle hai 
scarcely died away, and Lottie had only het 
ee the corner of the asylum ther 
into view the hi re reper tales. bor] 

He came at a ss that of a famished woll. 
which a rush directly he caught sight o 
Kate and Elmslie—the latter conspicuous by the red h:t 
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‘ot till Alf flung himself the , dak 
of t the Vanthenoes was Highton, who fliord 
victim a e. 
And that convulsed humanity was no longe 
— Nina Elmslie, but a a 
black in the face, and with a thin stream of trickling 
from her swollen lips. _. : 
(To be concluded.) 
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-ghen it seems that we are on the verge of a conflict. 


Weer expine 
Juy 29, 1899. 
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HOME LIFE OF THE BOERS. 


P.W. INTERVIEWS A GENTLEMAN WHO HAs Just 
RETURNED FROM THE TRANSVAAL, AND SECURES 
a Goop WorD-PIcTURE OF THE AVERAGE BOER 


THE exodus which has been going on in Johannesburg 
since the publication of Sir Alfred Milner’s drastic 
dispatch has brought a number of the fugitives to 
London. P.W. has recently interviewed a gentleman 
who, it will be seen, is in a position to tell us what the 
Boers of to-duy are like. ‘The following narrative by 
him will be found deeply interesting : 

Although Johannesburg is one of the healthiest 
places in the world, being 6,000ft. above the level of the 
sea, the cyanide process y which the gold is extracted 
from the quartz fills the streets with a dust so fine that 
when the wind blows the particles rise, filling the air 
like a thick November fcg. The dust, when it settles 
on the lungs, results in a curious sort of fever, which in 
my case left me so weak that when I was fit to leave 
i hospital my doctor insisted on my going away for a 

me. 


Knowing a young Beer in Pretoria, I obtained letters 
of introduction to his family who lived not far from 
Duvenage, a little place a few hundred miles north of 
Pretoria, and having procured a seat in a Bocr waggon, 
I set out on my journey. 

The natural beauties of the Transvaal are not great; 
miles of veldt, then a valley between big, ugly-looking 
hills in and out of boulders; c: rocks, few bushes, 
grey or brown, scattered here and there; and a soil, the 

ull red colour of which splashes the roads, which are 
simply tracks across the country made by cart wheels. 

Jacobus Grundling and his family received me at the 
entrance of their home. The deadly apathy which 
pervades a Boer household is not easily disturbed. I 
was stared at for a few moments, asked a few questions, 
such as the number of rooms in Windsor Castle; and 
the only member of the family who spoke a little 
English, told me in a shamefaced sort of way, as if he 
were saying something discreditable, that his brother 
had once told him that he liked me, but the rest of the 
family contented themselves with shaking hands. 

This over I was invited inside. The homestead, like 
Boer farmhouses, is stuck in the open veldt, and built 
cloge to a stream, bounded on one side ys garden, in 
which giew orange, lemon, citron, peach, apple, and 
pear trees. The houses are built of rad bricks baked in 
the sun, the spaces between the bricks being filled with 
mud, which to keep from drying to dust has to be con- 
Banal moistened with water. 

That of Mr. Grundling would not have looked so 
repulsive had the roof been thatched. As tlie Boer, how- 
ever, has no eye for the pic ue, he finds galvanised 
corrugated iron an admirable substitute. 

But, if the outside was not prepossessing, the inside was 
absolutely forbidding. Wood is scarce in the Transvaal, 
so the houses are never more than one storey high, which 
does away with staircases. 

Another feature of home life for which these reople 
entertain a most lofty contempt is. furniture and 
domestic crockery. All the farniture belonging to mine 


host was unmistakably of home origin; the stool on, 


which I was invited to seat myself while partaking of 
the Boer national beverage, coffee, having only two 
short legs. 

Cups and saucers, as well’as knives and forks, bein 
unknown among these D aise Peop'e, I was hande 
my coffee ina busin. I should have liked a little milk, 
but milk, although the Boers are a pastoral race, is 

ically unknown in the Transvaal, and sugar they 

ise mainly, I believe, because they understand it is 
popaier in Europe. 
0 describe one Boer family is to describe all Boer 
families. There are, I bel‘eve, about 20,000 adult men 
in the Transvaal, and from what I have seen of them 
they so resemble each other as to convey the impression 
that they all belong to one family. 

There were several young men in the household of 
Jacobus Grundling, all tall, powerfully made, with long 
matted beards aud unkempt hair, and all inconceivably 
dirty. They all wear ory pegtop corduroy trousers, very 
short jackets, which make them look like gigantic boys, 
no dirty d flannel shirts, billycock hate, 
and veldschoons, which are shoes made untanned 
leather, and, like the furniture, of home manufacture. 

The average weight of a Boer young lady is thirteen 
atone, increasing to sixteen stone and ene as they 
get older. Every man forms his own i of beauty, 


especially at this moment, 


will there learn tips which will help you to make 
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can, and do cultivate virtues, which are fast dying out 
of our modern civilisation. They are not afflicted with 
the greed of gold, for instance. I have so come to 
regard the Boers asa race apart that I do not think 
a ot be judged by ordinary standards. 

fore I had been at the farm a week, I discovered 
that not only was their mode of life unsuited to the 
modern ideas of the Euro , but th:t the diet, from its 
want of variety, was detrimental to health. 

This was the sort of life I led for six months. Day- 
break would find me at the front door of the farm by 
the sidé of Jacobus as he leaned against the house, 
sleepily counting his sheep and cattle as they were 
driven past by his Kaffir herdsmen. Boer farms average 
from 3,000 to 6,000 morgen, that is 6,000 to 12,000 acres. 
Consequently the farms being ten miles apart, there is 
plenty of room for the iearing of live stock. But the 

locks are very small. 


Thesheeparesubject toa diseace calledredwater,which |: 


the Boers obstinately imagine can ke cured by soap and 
water or tobacco-water. A good veterinary surgeon 
could make a fortune in the Transvaal if the people 
could ke prevailed on to trust to his skill. 

Ten a.m. was the time for the first meal which 
consisted of stewed meat and coffee. 
family, consisting of some twenty people, many of them 
men verging on middle age—for a Boer farmer does not 
start in business for himeelf till he is well advanced in 
years—all set to work to water the garden, smoking 
Boer tobacco, which is of excellent quality. 

Idling or riding about would bring us up to two p.m., 
at which hour the household would close the docrs and 
shutters aud indulge in a siesta till four. Then 
smoking and riding about the farm would be resumed 
till six, when the second meal, consisting of meat soup 
and stewed meat, would be served. During the whole 
of my stay I never saw any departure from this bill of 
fare. I asked for bacon, bat there was none to be had, 
the Boers disliking pork. 

Dinner over, the men smoked and thought, or looked 
asif they did. No one spoke except the lovers, who 
ogled and smirked at each other in a way quite wonder- 
ful to behold. I looked at the shelves and saw plenty 
of kottles, but no books. I used to woncer shethey 
they took in a newspaper. The son who could read 
did, but he had to peruse it in secret, as his father, who 
was regarded as a sort of chief, had no opinion of 
learning. 

The monotony of those evenings was dreadful. They 
all appeared on the best of terms with cach other, but 
their ignorance and apathy were appalling. I showed 
the young ladies my watch and trinkets. They gazed 
at them with lack-lustre eyes, and turned away. 

I brought out for the men some photos of London. 
They gave them a furtive glance, and then went on 
repairing their veldschoons. 

At eight, prayers, a chapter out of the family Bible— 
a wonderful book containing atrocious engravines 
printed on ancient paper—a long sermon, and then bed. 

There was only one bedstead in the houee, and this I 
occupied. I had no compunction in doing this, as I soon 
found that the Boers do not undress on retiring for the 
night. A few skins are sufficient for their wants. 

eye 20 many novel sensations during my 
stay, that even when I discovered a couple of coffins 
under my bed one night when endeavouring toeject one 
of the wretched Transvaal dogs which had taken 
shelter there, I was not surprised. It seems that wood 

ing so scarce in the Transvaal mcst families keep a 
few coffins in stock for emergencies. 


—_——“c7.je____——_ 


Then the entire 


“ He seems to be an unnatural father. He never goes 
near the baby.” 
“That's only because he’s afraid he might Icarn how 
to take care of it.” 


ie 


He: “ Why did you fail to recognise me in the street 
to-day P” 

She : “I didn’t see you.” 

He: “That's strange! I saw you twice.” 

She: “Ob, that probably accounts for it. I never 
notice a man in that condition.” 


ee fee 
WIitNEss: “ He looked me straight in the eye 


Lawyer: “There, sir, you've flatly contradicted your 
former statement! ” 
Witnees : “ How so?” . 
Lawyer : “ You said before that he bent his on 
you, and now you'll please explain how he co d_look 
i straight in the eye witha bent gaze.” (Witnees 

inte.) 

——>to——_- 

ago two ladies, one of whom carried a 
baby, ent a carpet shop and signified their desire 
to look at some carpets. The shopman cheerfully 
showed roll after roll, until the perspiration literally 
streamed from every pore of his body. Finally one of 
the ladies. asked the other if she did not think it was 
time to go. ss ‘ 

“ Not quite,” was the answer of her companion; affd 

in an undertone, she added : - “ Baby likes to see 

him roll them out, and it is not time to catch the train 
yet. 


A FEW da 


the name of Hudson? Yet fora brief 
years ago Hudson was one of the finest 
country. 


CRICKET COMETS. . 


PLAYERS WHO SHINE FOR 
One SEAson ONLY. 
OnE of the most curious problems of cricket is the 


way in which certain players after one season of brilliant 
success appes 

undcrstand that success in merely a single match might 
fairly be attributed to good luck, but noamount of good 
luck will enable a man to score consistently wel! in a 
series of matches in first-class cricket. 


rto suddenly lose their form. One can 


The fact, however, remains that there are certain 


cricketers who will always be rcmembered for their 
comet-like careers. For half-a-dozen matches. or even 
for a whole season, they have been veritable giants ; 


after that without any ostensible reason they hive 
suddenly degenerated into pigmies. 

One of the most remarkable of these cases is Harry 
Graham, the Australian. Graham, as every cricketer 
remembers, had a most brilliant career in this country 
in 1893, when he not only headed the batting avi rages, 
but achieved the summit of every player's ambition Ly 
scoring a century in one of the test matches. He was 
little more than a boy at the time, and great things were 
expected of him when he came over with the ’96 team: 


but 1898, so far as England was concerned, was 


Graham's one and only year. In 1896 he could ouity 


secure an average of eighteen, and his play was so poor 
that he was drop 


d in the test matches. 

How many followers of cricket nowadays remember 
riod a dozen 
tsmen in the 


Playing for Lancashire he made %8 against Sussex ; 


in his next match for tne county against Oxford 
University he scored 85, and did almost equally well in 
several succeeding matches. 


It seemed as if Lancashire 
had discovered a real gem, when Hudson's ability ap- 


parently suddenly deserted him, and he disappeared 


from first-class cricket us rapidly as he had arisen. 

The ’Varsity match has produced two most asionish- 
ing instances of cricket comets. The Oxford and 
Cambridge match of 1887 will always be memorable for 
the scores made by E. Crawley and Lord George Scott. 
Both these men were only selected at the eleventh hour, 
and yet they made the highest scores for their respec- 
tive sides—Lord George Scott making 100 for Oxford, 
and Crawley 103, not out, for Cambridge. They both 
subsequently appeared for the Gentlemen v. Players, 
and kept in great form all through that season; but 
then their light was quenched, and they ceased hence- 
forth to make their mark on the score-sheet. 

In one of their matches against Sussex in 1887, York- 
shire tried a reserve wicket-keeper called Pride. Very 
few cricketers, indeed, have made eo successful a 
début as that youthful wicket-keeper. Pride not only 
disposed of three batsmen by stumping them, 
but he got rid of four others by most brilliant catches 
at the wicket. One would have imagined that a 
rerformance of this kind would have secured him a 
permanent place in the team, but after this match he 
mad: no further appearance in the ranks of the York- 
shire eleven. Pride, however, was compelled to play 
the part of a comet not by reason of any falling off in 
his skill, but simply owing to the fact that Yorkshire, 
being already provided with such an excellent wicket- 
keeper as David Hunter, had no room in the team for 


im. 

It would, perhaps, be hardly fair to call Killick, the 
well-known Sussex player, a comet, as he is still a most 
useful cricketer. But Killick has had one season of 
euch exceptional success that it completely over- 
shadowed everything he has done since or before. In 
1896 the talk of the cricket world was Killick’s play for 


Sussex. 

Before that year he had been considered a bowler, but 
in the summer of 1896 he suddenly came out as a bats- 
man, and among other big feats, scored 191 aguinst 
Somerset. However, in the two following years Killick 
quite failed to keep up this wonderful form, and last 
season could get no better an average than sixtecn. 


ee 


“ Jura, I can say ‘How d'ye doP’ and ‘Good-bye!’ 
in French.” 

“Ah! That's good as far as it goes.” 

“Yes, but I can’t remember which is which.” 


JUST OUT TO-DAY! GET IT TO-DAY! 
—Seo=— 


3d. The Royal. 34. 


—————— 

66 QWITE a novelty in the illustrated maga- 

' sines,” says THE PRINTERS’ 

REGISTER, “‘is the inclusion of 

a series of stereoscop’c slides in each number of 

THE ROYAL. We have tested them, aod 
find the results excellent.” 


2 Then don’t miss reading the “ Art of the sparen A the ROYAL every month. 
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° : degree, H in the days when he t 
HOW. MEN HAVE) Tre prosperous tom dogres forthe Piet fied | Meare. Howe and Son, iitas Ball saw that the future 
MADE MILLIONS. 


The times that were upon the lund seemed eg: s tke ena — For two he laboured 
destined to last for ever, as good Limes always do when | for Mesars. Rouse and ,and by that time, having 
they are with ue. An tho years paeed Tita's fatler | s0vvicd ma bocsie the junior artaer ta th frm 

5; ring in business an i 8 in the | his father, an: e junior pa in the of 
Some Golden Roads to Fortune. | universa piineartiy: took the re py ‘of the farm of | “ Daniel Salt and Son.” This move took place, it is 
—— Crofton, three miles out from Wakefield, on the Don- to be eso the year 1824. 
X.—SIR TITUS SALT. rene Road. The removal took place in the year 1813, | _ In the beginning the customers of the new firm wers 
—_ when the boy who was destined to become the millionaire | few in number, and the trade small and not lucrative, 
Srurpy, rugged Yorkshireman, unbending Noncom- | was nearly ten years old. but the father and son constituted an ideal partnership, 
formist, lirge-hearted philanthropist that he was, Sir Even bofore the “flitting” to Crofton _the little boy | the father cautious and skilled in making ends meet on 
Titus Salt has left his mark on the history of that great | had been sent to school, travelling a distance of six small means, the son intent on business wth a close 
hive of industry, Bradford, and all the surrounding miles each day to join in the sania, and invariably | knowledge of the requirements of the trade, and, con- 
country. The record of his life is one to inspire those | doing the journey on foot, young and all as he was. sidering the few years i in angry a marvellous 
who wish not only to accumulate wealth but to live in | Once his father was installed in Crofton, Titus and his | understanding of the technical part of the business. 
the hearte of their fellow-men. He began with nothing | sister were sent to a school in connection with Salem | Both partners put honesty and plain dealings first in 
but a good stout body and an indomitable will, and | Chapel in Wakefield. ; their programme. They handled the best of wool, anil 
when he died he, having given freely during life, left | To quote from a letter written by a gentleman who | it was not long before it became known throughout the 
behind him vast wealth, indeed, more than enough to | knew the youth and his parents: “ is father’s residence | district that absolute reliance could be placed upon the 
entitle him to a place amongst the greatest possessors | being upwards of three miles from the school, Titus | words of Daniel Salt and his son Titus. 
of wealth in England. . generally rode on a donkey, which was left until the In short, this fame for honesty was for some years 
It, too, was wealth gathered together by fair and open afternoon at The Nag’s Head, a small inn near to the their chief asset. : 
trade, without a suggestion of underhand means or school, bringing with him in a little basket his dinner. The father attended more particularly to the indcor 
shady practices. He caused the two blades of grass to} = * In person ke was tall and proportionately stout, and business and to the Bradford trade, whilst the son 
grow where only one before had found root, he created of comewhat heavy appearance. His dress was usually ome out into the world, appearing in the markets of 
ceutres of industry, gave work to the workless, and | that of a country farmer's son, viz., & cloth or fustian webury, Halifax, and Hu dersfield, and quietly but 
brought prosperity ‘to declining districts, and from 
nothing raised himeelf to a position of one of the princes 
of manufacturing industry who lave brought untold 
wealth to England, and of whom the country, teing a 
land of practical commercial people, is proud. 
A survey of the biographies of those who have made 


coat, corduroy breeches, with long gaiters, or, as they are surely securing valuable business connections with these 
millions will quickly convince any reasonable man that 
the initial precaution to be taken by those who would be 


generally called, ‘spats’ or leggings, buttoned up the | places and surrounding towns. He had the practical, 

side, with strong boots laced in front. He was generally the technical knowledge, and his father was the first to 
of a thoughtful, studious turn of mind, rarely mixing recognise that the son, although nominally the junior 
with his school-fellows in their eports and play, and | partner, was in reality the senior, and the soul of a 
rather looked upon by them as the quiet, dull be of the | rapidly LA tay oro 
school.” His teachers, too, thought him beavy. He was rom the first Titus saved with true North-country 

J by no means era nay ae he learned lessons with | tenacity. He was simple to a in his style of 

numbered amongst the kings of gold is to be born | difficulty; but what he tcok an interest in he studied | living as well as in his dress, opening a private 

without prospects of inheniing a | Few who had | with Yorkshire thoroughness. The district round about banking account, although living at home, he took 

prospects, and fewer still who even a meagre com- 

petency, have fought their way to the possession of 

riches. To be sure, many men have inherited millions, 

but of the number of those who at the end of their lives 

found that they had created millions an overwhelming 

majority set out in the world with ecarcely a shilling in 

the pocket and with gloomy prospects of ever making a 

reasonably comfortable livi 


the boy’s home was peopled by the most stalwart of | considerable pride in seeing the nce in his favour 
Nonconformists. Titus's mts were cares Care i 
Titus Salt, although with him in bis co money was 
scarce enough in all conscience, began life rather better 


increase. 
gationalists, and it was but natural that the youth (Next week: SIR TITUS SALT—continwed.) 


should grow intoa man steeped in the faith of his fore- ‘Articles have already appeared on Ceci, Ruoves 

— ae sim le piety was a very marked charac- hy JAMES Trsow (4). Sources oF GREAT 
— pide ki ge is life. Fortungs (464 and 465), CoRNELIUs VANDERBILT 

ter the fall of the mighty Napoleon the profits of | (466), Lr Huna Cuane (467), Jar Goutp (468), Ta8 

farming began to decline, and soon from a p 18 | House or RorHscHixp (469 and 470).] 

industry it became one of great labour, and little, if 

any, gain. Daniel Salt was heavily affected by the fall 

in prices aud the limitation of the demand, and be READ THIS NOTICE BEFORE GOING TO TOWN. 

to cast about him to see whether he could rid himself of | ’ ” 

the lease of his farm. Pearson S Weekly Railway and 


off than the run of millionaires. He had a healthy 
bringing-up, plenty of sound food and warm clothes, 
and an education, such as it was. He did not, like 


Barnum, have to push out into the world at the age of | This he was unable to do. Steam had teen intro- 

ten years, nor did he, like Tyson, starve and herd cattle | duced; Wakefield, with her hand fadeatiies, rapidly Cyding Insurance. 

and ja aoe S. ~ cer along he terued his Gen lned in prosperity; matters went hard with the —_+o10+— 

mind to money-making the necessi earn his living ts. 

was pressing and tho prospects sf doing s0 woefully | At length, in the year 1820, it was feed lo atl 475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


unpromising. He was fortunate in his time and location, 
a prosperity of Yorkshire was his prosperity as 
well. 

The original Salts, so far as their history can be 

were Staffordshire folk, but the branch of the 
family which produced Titus Salt, the millionaire, had 
cm, ayes in Yorkshire. 
mall pape ome eg avn in hav perie Ins 
8 wa’ vr having works in 
Sheffield and Hunslet Moor. = 
The grandfather dying, left the business to Daniel 
_ Balt, who in 1802 married Grace Smithies, of the Oid 
Manor House, Morley, Daniel coming in for his wife's 
father’s business as drysalter as well as his father's 
business. The two works he attempted to keep running, 
but the arrangement did not work satisfactorily, and he 
became “Daniel Salt, white cloth merchant and dry- 
galter at Morley,” living in the Old Manor House. 

The “ Old Manor House” sounds imposing, but, as a 
matter of fact, there was no manor, and the “house” 
was nothing more than a quaint, stone-flagged, wooden- 
beamed ivy-mantled cottage, the ceilings not more than 
six feet from the floor, and one end of the building given 
up to the drysalting stores. 

It was in this or House on the 20.h day of 
Septcmper, 1803, that was torn, first of a family, the 
litt’e boy who afterwards became Sir Titus Salt, Baronct. 
His father, Daniel, was in his way a typical Yorkshire- 


= eldes om, Ties, out inte. the mean Ss cace own | (incladi@g one of s Thousand. Pounds.) 
iving, and, if possible, to ra way for thers to Ingurance_ holds good for of claims 

follow. The weol-stapling business seemed to the ame of K2OOO—not for one only. muni bad 
parents to offer as g to the young man SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


an 

as any that was going in that part of the ki , 

Consequently Titus ct placed with a Mr. hae 2000 BY TEE 
e 


Wakefield, to learn the trade. As matters turned out it OcraN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
was a lucky chance that placed wool in his hands. From CorPoraTION LIMITED 
rt er bie appreaticesnp with Me. J 4, ad th, MOOTOATE STREET, LONDOS, © 

r his apprenticeship wi r. Jackso of : ieee 
much material nes to him i a question, for Tie ating | 1? EMM Motion of Cleing wade Stitdee soa 
consisted principally in selling wool in s uantities KET, applicable to passenger trains 
to customers and in keeping the books. However, he INSURANCE plone Britain and rake i 


roved himself a trustworth: mt. He stuck close to under Ocean Accident Guaran 
iness and learnt all that t was to leacn of a soonod songee ay, hens 1890. -_ ee 


drcoping industry. . 
Lala, sents 4 spel ee ae went with his T Ww Le) THOUSAND POUNDS 
ren| radford. akefield’s was vanishi will be paid by the above Corporation hy dep renee fee 
radford’s was, to use a modern phrase, “cn Five pergon tiled by so uding wanes 
boom,” and that, too, with a vengeance. Steam ruined excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railway sorting 
Wakefield and made Bradford. There was call | vans, end rallray, sorrento eld who, at the tiase of ouch acciden’, 
for workmen, the place drew adventurous spirits to its | had at hie, or ber. Possession tite Tnsurence ama 
purlieus as a discovery of gold does, and amongst those |. or, the peper in "hice A ii soy her, uroal igeture, writen ia 
pal Fre ores try eer fortune in the naacent city ik ee oe ber, co of abode, 80 long as the ee 
Like almost every individual who acquired fabulous | rexrgerstaiies °f such, Ketane salute Uhoresfter, and that notice st 


man, strong and tall, blunt of speech, ru, and | and not to put in his best years in the services of oth Pearson's Weekly may decide 0 Me dest’ while, ectaally rie 
honest, whose life was a hard struggle, atd whose | He, b . i Srvices of others. | who meets Fg I Bigg mg ng nag es 
- honour was abore ) xi fe ike Ivastncas he serene pager pin thorough training | £, STs) or her, possestion, the Yemsteuioe Goseen exten iret vars 


reproach. 

Mrs. Salt found a great solace from her bodily ail- 
monts, which were many and chronic, in her untiring 
ee are | — iv Bible. : 

who knew the family history as perhaps no othe 

raon knew it, ‘the Rev. = ' a 9 oui that the 
influence of ‘this pious and patient woman was very 
marked in the characters of her sons, and espec‘ally so 
did she im Titus, who all through his long life 
cherished the memory of his mother with affecting 


love. 

Morley, T:tus Salt’s native place, was at the time 
hia birth a small town when compared to what it ie 
since become. The inhabitants numbered but very few 
over 2,000, and machinery had not as elbowed the 

rimitive arte and crafts out of theland. Theclatter of 

dlooms was still to be heard in every second cottage, 

: and there was no thought of this jleasant and soci "8 
sound giving place to the tixer-like purr of the all- 

devouring steam. Nupoleon was in all his power, and 

war filled the Continent; Nelson sgiled the seas and 


terpris' ! 

emp!oyment with the most ushing firm in all th got. that notice was piven, of 00h, ofits oouurrencs said Corporation 31 
business—Meesrs. Rouse and Son. . oe 

The heads of this firm were ctical m who This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, au! 


encouraged the'r kmen by Fost dealings ‘ and |. the “eean A aide tand Guarantee Company, Limited, Act.’ 


them in invaluable study and practice, learning wool- ” premium under See. 36 rye 
“i ° y tl 


which he became famous were ! 
displayed in| % MBBBBY ORBEIFT that the premium te cer 


if PRARSON'S Y. RAILWAY I ales 
for entering into partnership with hie father and esteb- | {asr"(Arcees sry suchas of PARSON'S WHAKLY te sor’ 


pared for the “crowning victory,” Trafalgar; the many wa: RICE. ULE, 
of Yorkshire, sound old cgdeamaral county, ' machinery driven by the young dypbees = Manager for the Ocean Accident memrhen oireneilinile 


mM. A. P. is written in the attractiv of which Mr. ’ ) ‘ : 
Pil agi > T. P O'Connce, BLP. the fiest journalist of the day, was the founder, 
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A New Sort of Cure. 


OsTEOPATHY is a science which is quite new to the 
pedical world, but it has come out of the West of 
America and is making itself known by reason of its 
yovelty. It does not believe in nauseous drugs, or in 
doses of objectionable medicine, for it considers that it 
is perfectly possible to heal disease without the use of 
such artificial adjuncts. 

The theory upon which the new ecience is built is a 
refined system of massage, for its advocates re the 
human body as a machine, every part of which in health 
orks in unison with every other part, and ill-health is 
only the result of the obstruction of tte working of one 
or more portions of the anatomy. 

The whole system of treatment, therefore, consists 
in the removing, by, manipulation of the obstruction 
after it has been found out. 

Just as a bone-setter developes his tactile nerve: so 
2s to appreciate and distinguish conditions which escape 
the recognised practitioner, so does the osteopath 
develope his sense of touch, so that very minute 
differences from the normal become easily appreciated, 
and, therefore, he requires un even more highly specialised 
knowledge of anatomy than the ordinary physician or 
surgeon. 

Most of these novel ideas [xnore the teachings of the 
scientific world, but osteopathy accepts the germ theory 
in all its details. The regular physician teaches that 
germs multiply only when the medium in which they 
live is favourable to their development, which is the 
ame thing as saying that a man is predisposed to the 
disease by being run down, or in such an unhealth 
condition that the germs multiply readily throug 
finding the soil, as it were, prepared for their growth, 
for healthy individuals are impervious to these bacteria. 

Diphtheria, for example, is due toa germ. The 
microbe finds an unhealthy throat, and, lodging there, 


are, to all intents and purposes, Nature's own system of Hyde Abbey Road, Winchester; J. Henderson, Sorting 


sewers. 


ASTOUNDING SUCCES 


IN THE 


TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS. 


EXTREME OBESITY BECOMING A THING 
OF THE PAST. 


CORPULENCE INCREASING POPULARITY 
. OF AN EFFECTUAL CURE. 


Cate ee 


Obr corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two sténe in about a month, with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by s com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, digestive, and other organs, naturally 
requires more food than hitherto; yet, notwithstanding 
this; he absolutely loses int weight one or two pounds daily, 
as the weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no sug- 
gestion of starvation. It isan undoubted success, and the 
author, who has devoted years of study to the subject, 
guarantees a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours 


of commencing the treatment. This is different with other injurious in its action ; such, however, require no laudatory 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks commendation ; but Mr. Russell (we herewith append his 


**O0M PAUL Is A WOMAN.” 


GO0S00OO000O0SO00OO 


RESULT OF THE “UNREASONABLE” COMPETITION. 


——— 


Considerable ingenuity displa: th itors in 
this ort era ‘The rea ae he ra best | 
attempts: 


Oom Paul is a Woman. 


Oom Paul is an Aged Boer. 

An Aged Boer is an Old Dutch. 
An Old Dutch is a Coster’s Wife. 
A Coster’s Wife is a Woman. 
Therefore Paul Kruger is a Woman. 


Sea Water Cannot Wet You. 


Sea Water is Salt. 

Salt is a Dry, Chemical Substance. 

No Substance can Wet You. 

Therefore, sea water cannot wet you. 
—S=6== 


A Salmon is the Prince of Wales. 


A Salmon has Scales. 

Scales are a Balance. 

A Ealance is Often Struck. 

An Orphan Struck is 1 Blow Apparent. 
An Orphan has Ne’er a Parent. 

An Heir Apparcnt is the Prince of Wales. 


Walking Helps One to Think. 


A MAN, long distinguished for the amount and quality 
of his intellectual labours, when asked what he did when 
at a loss for ideas, said, “I take a walk.” 

The answer thus curtly made may at’ first glance 
appear unsatisfactory, even trivial, as it unfortunately 
coincides with a phrase of popular slang ; but the 

peaker was sincere, and further explanation showed 
that he had found the habit of taking a walk very 
profitable, especially when his mind needed refreshment. 

Writing is almost necessarily a sedentary habit. but 
thinking should not always be done with a pen in hand, 
even when the result is at last to be literature ; the desk 
habit sooner or later shows in work that is both origin- 
ated and done between a chair and a writing-pad. ‘This 
may be said of almost every kind of intellectual work. 

t is the stirring man who keeps well in the current 
of life and its timely interests. ‘The Premier who takes 
a walk and touches elbows with the moving crowd in 
the street or highway catches the large, influential 
thoughts of the day. ‘Ihe orator gathers inspiration for 
his men-moving and opinion-moulding eloquence from 
a thousand hints and suggestions dropped to bim out of 
apparently insignificant sources while ke is seeking rest 
from the investigations of the study. 

Ministers who preach with greatest effect come to the 
pulpit fresh from the outdoor world where they have 
connected themselves with life’s activities and with 
Nature's marvels of beauty. Teachers from whom their 
classes receive the best enlightenment are those who 
break away from the dry, stiff trammels of conventional 


Tur. winner of the solid silver pencil-case in this com- | scholarship and take a walk, with the morning wind in 


tition is Mr. T. Tatlow, of 136 Main Street, Bulwell, 

ottingham. 

A copy of “Ina Chinese Garden” has been sent to each 
of the following competitors: 


Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.; 11. N. Rose, Denbigh Cottage, Norbury 
kport; A. Cooke 


Perth, N.B, 


their ears and the sunshine in their eyes, returning full 
of freshness, courage, and health. 

Men of affairs who carry forward large enterprises 
successfully through a long, strong life are not those 
whose trousers habituall a at the knees under the 
force of an unbroken ntary experience. Feet and 
legs have an inferior but enormous responsibility in 
working out a civilisation. 

When the famous man said, “I take a walk,” he 
doubtless understood the full significance of his sen- 
tence. As civilisation develops, activity is in danger 
of being displaced by a certain powerful yet decadent 
inertia. Effort falls into grooves, and is guided from 
afar by a stationary agent, who rapidly becomes a mere 
sitting intelligence. Renewal cannot come to a fixed 
point; change is p or retrogression; but there 
must be change; the community, the nation, the world 
must accept it and make the most of it. 


without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent 
improvement in health. Here, we repeat, the author 
guarantees it in twenty-four hours, the scale to be the 
unerring recorder. The treatment aims at the actual root 
of obesity, so that the superfluous fat does not return when 
discontinuing the treatment. It is perfectly harmless. We 
advise our readers to call the attention of stout friends to 
this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to know. For 
their information we may say that on sending four penny 
stamps a book, entitled, “Corpulency and the Cure” (256 
pages), containing a reprint of Press notices from some 
hundreds of medical and other journals—British and 
foreign—and other interesting particulars, including the 
“recipe,” can be had from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


[The following are extracts from oth:r journals.) 


TWO POUNDS OF FAT REMOVED IN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS. 


A Mr. Russell, author and specialist in obesity, has 
experimentally tried the cffect of administering large doses 
to moderately lean persons of his well-known herbal dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 
slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, 
thereby proving conclusively to our minds that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
after dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable 
vegetable compounds he succeeds in destroying the 
discased fatty maes at the rate of from 2lb. to even 12Ib. 
in seven days. There can be no ambiguity about it, for any 
person can test this for themselves by standing on ao 
weighing machine. He explains that all Ican persons carry 
a certain amount of fat necessary for the natural production 
of heat in the body, but Nature has only stored up her 
requisite stock in the healthy system, which she most 
zealously guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce 
to the persuasions of Mr. Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate the dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 
the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of insalubrious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor of 
the composition must have possessed a profound vegetable 
knowledge in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 
Those who resort to the pernicious prodects of the mineral 
kingdom, or even the deleterious sections of the vegetable 
world, doubtless can decoct something powerful, but 


address: Woburn House, 27 Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., the author of “Corpulency and the Cure,” 
2656 pages, price 4d., stamps) makes no secret of the 
simplicity of his treatment, and avers that the decoction 
can be drunk as a refreshing summer drink, pleasant to the 
palate, yet having sufficient effect, although perfectly 
harmless, to remove generally 2lb. or more in twenty-four 
hours. We think stout persons would do well to send for this 
book, which can be obtained at the address given above.— 
Leeds Times, 


A SPANISH COUNT REDUCES HIS WEIGHT 
34Lz. in TWENTY-TWO DAYS. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. There has recently 
been issued a well-written book, the author of which seems 
to know what he is talking about. It is entitled, “ Corpu- 
lency and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 
fourpence) published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It 
appears that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs 
to the English Prees. The editor of the Tablet, the 
Catholic organ, writes: “ Mr. Ruscell does not give us the 
slightest loophole for a doubt as to the value of his cure, 
for in the most straightforward and matter-of-fact manner 
he submitted some hundreds of original and uneolicited 
testimonial letters for our perusal, and offered us plenty 
more if required. To assist him to make his remedy known, 
wo think we cannot do better than publish quotations 
from some of the letters submitted. The first one, a 
marchioness, writes from Madrid: ‘My son, Count ——, 
has reduced his weight in twenty-two days 16 kilos—i.ec., 
841b.” Another writes: ‘So far (six weeks from the com- 
mencement of following your system) I have lost fully 
two stone in weight.’ The next (a lady) writes: ‘I am 
just half the size.’ A fourth: ‘I find it successful in my 
case. I have lost Sib. in weight since I commenced (two 
weeks). Another writes: ‘A reduction of 18lb. in a month 
is a great success.’ A lady from Bournemouth writes: 
*I feel much better, have less difficulty in breathing, and 
can walk about.’ Again, a lady says: * It reduced me con- 
siderably, not only in body, but all over.’” The author 
is very positive. He says: “Step on a weighing-machine 
on Monday morning and again on Tuctday, and I guaranteo 
that you have lost 2lb. in weight without the slightest 
harm and vast improvement in health through ridding the 
system of unhcalthy accumulations.”—Cork Herald. . 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace wore PasrictrsRiy FCB Larize. 
TeosEr will be glad to anewer, in this yoge, questions of 
general interest upon houschold matters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Homz Notes. 


should be found, in a variety 
Wooden Spoons of sizes in every kitchen, they 
are superior to all others for everything except 
measuring. 
. ° ion 
Onion Sauce is Improved YF Oe, pigeon 
tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese put in at the 
last moment. 


° f int is 
Powdered Horseradish Yrepared by slicing 
the root thinly; lay it on paper in the oven. and w 
d encnge pound it and bottle for use. Be sure to 
y 


tok tigh (Reply to Dot.) 
To Improve Gilt Frames, ete., 


solution evenly over the surface: Mix together one 
ounce of powdered nitre, half an ounce of powdered 
alum, and half an ounce of salt in two ounces of 
distilled water. 

Boil six eggs for 


A Supper Dish of F998 fifteen minutes, 


place in cold water, take off the shells, cut the exgs into 
thick slices, put them in layers on a pie-dish that has 
been thickly buttered and strewn with breadcrumbs. 
Cover cach Jayer with more fine breadcrumbs, small bits 
of butter. pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. Pour over 
the whole a cup of cream or milk, and brown in the 
oven. Serve ho 


: . Beat the eggs tho 
On Custard-Making. youghly with the sugar 
and strain them into the milk, cook ina double yan or 
a jug set in a pan of boiling water. Watch for the 
formation of the thickening on the spoon and sauce- 
pan, then remove instantly. Pour the custard into a 
cold basin, and stir one way round till nearly cold and 
thickened. If these directions are followed, cus‘ards 
will easily be made of first-rate quality. 


These Bathroom Hints should te sdopted 
lated house. Keep all sponges clean and sweet, and dry 
them cach day in the sun. For perspiring feet !ry a'um 
or vinegar in the washing water. heey large towe's in 
the bathroom, and a small piece of b!anket to stard on, 
both of which should be constantly aired on the line. 
Use either good yellcw or curd scap in the bath-room, 
not any chance variety. Children should alwaya have 
a daily tepid bath, which is one of the best preventatives 
against colds. 

Necessary in- 


Invalids’ Summer Jelly. dieuta: one 


int of milk, one ema!l tablespoonful of brandy. three or 
our lumps of sugar, and half-ounce of test isinglass. 
Place sugar, milk, and isingluss in an enumelled sauce- 
pan, and stir over a slow fire till both sugar and 
isinglass are dissolved, taking care that the milk 
does not boil. When a little cool, add the brandy 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Pcur into a 
wetted mould, and set in a cool place. To serve, garnish 
with stewed prunes passed through oa sieve and 
sweetened to taste. 

is prepared 


A Delicious Bread Pudding 45 ‘oliows : 
Souk about three-quarters of a pound of bread in co'd 
water, then squeeze very dry and tent up with a 
fork. Weigh the bread and allow its equal weight in 
dried flour. To every mixed pound of bread ard flour 
add two tablespoonfuls of baking-powder, six ounces of 
suet, and one egg. Flavour the whole with grated lemon 
peel and orange marmalade and make intoa light dongh 
with cold milk. Place in a greased mould and boil 


apply the 
fallow ing 


three hours. This pudding may be varied by bei t 
into the mould th even wi Be cheoes 
raisins and candied peel. 


preserves or chopped 


“WHOM TO MARRY,” 
“*A CYCLIST’S REST,” 


‘“*TSU-FOO AND 
ANOTHER BOY,” 


“FADS OF ENGAGED 
PEOPLE.” 


wisi 

To 

FEEL 
PLEASED 
WITH 
YOURSELF 


ete., ete. 
Ter the rest, spead a 
peasy aad buy the current 
*HCME NOTES ” yourself. 


IF YOU WISH OTHER PEOPLE to be PLEASED WITH YOU 
recommend HOME NOTES to your friends. 


PEARSON'S WEEK 


For Driving Ants Away SJceii Bos ena 7 
should be sprinkled round their haunts. 


Before Adding Fruit to a Cake bandh he 
it, warm in the oven, and dredge thickly with flour. 


Before Cooking Fresh Water Fish 
which has a musty sort of smell, plunge it into strong 
salt and water for a few hours. 

be cleaned 


Greasy Silk or Ribbons jy” robbing with 
French chalk or magnesia and then holding by the fire. 
This will entirely absorb the grease so that it may be 
lightly brushed off. - 

pour 


When. Making Jams and Jellies into 


hot jars and stick down ei gy with egg. In this 
manner pieces of paper di in brandy may be dis- 
pensed with and the jam will keep very well. 


make a light te of sal 
To Clean It vory volatile, p chalk and 
oil. Diparag inthis paste ard rub it on to the ivory. 
Afterwards put a little more on to the ivory, leave it to 
dry and then brush it off. (Reply to Barter.) 


should be coaked for twelve kours 
Hung B eof then boiled slowly until tender with 
carrots and onions. It is best caten cold in very thin 
slices. co thin as tocurl up. It also may te grated and 
served on Lot buttered tcast. Slices of beef, fried and 
served with peas or broad beans, make an excellent 


entrée, 

To Polish Patent Leather, Mf \icsed oil 
totwo parts of cream. warming both before mixing them 
together. After cleaning the leather, apply the mixture 
with a flanne’, and then polish thoroughly with a soft 
silk or linen duster. Always allow the polish to dry 
before rubbing it with the cloth. (Reply to E. James.) 


First grease a pie-d'sh. Cho 
A Baked Stew. up fine!y an onion, some oF 


mixed pickles, and atablespoonful of parsley. Measure 
thes, and add as much breadcrumbs as there are other 
ingredients. &prinkle the savoury mixtnre in the dish 
and put on it some th‘n slices of cold meat till the dish 
is full and all ingredients used up. Pour in ateacupful 
of stock, and with short paste cover the dish, and take 
till thoroughly cooked. 


° . I always use is pre- 
The Furniture Polish pared P 


as follows: 
Place in a bottle a quarter of a pint of vi , & quarter 
of a p'nt of spirits of wine, and one-third of a pint of lin- 
seed oil. Cork the bottle lightiy and shake it briskly to 
mix tie ingredients. After dusting the furniture, remove 
any spots with a flannel dipped in warm sonpy water, wi 
dry, and then rub with a small quantity of the polish. 
To make funiture look really well plerty of rubbing 
and al little polish is necessary. (Reply to Houssg- 
KEEPER. 


° is mace a® 
A Tomato Sauce for Keeping ¢siiows: 
Peel one gallon ef ripe tomatoes and five 
Pepper. Cook until tender. Strain throngh a coarse 
cloth, then stir thoroughly into it two ounces of salt, 
two ounces of black pepper, balf an ounce of white 
mustard see’, ha‘f an ounce of allspice, and one pint of 
vinegar. Boil s'owly in a jar stood in a pan of boiling 
water for three or four tours. While still warm bottle 
and cork tightly. This will keep for years so should be 
made when there is a good crop and tomatoes are cheap. 
(Reply te EOUTEAMPTON.) 


The Cleaning of Your Macintosh Cloak 
may be successfully done #8 follows: Dip the garment 
in soft cold water, then with a scrubbing brush ard 

ellow soap procced to rub it all over, having spread 
it flat or the table. When the dirt is removed, dip the 
cloak into several waters to get rid of the suds, but do 
not wring it. Hang up in the air, or in an airy room, 
to dry, but do not put it near the fire. Paint or grease 
spots must te removed by spirits of turpentine, but 
common soap will perform the rest. The dirtiest part 
will require most scrubbing. N.B—In_ cleaning 
macintosh always avoid hot water. (Reply to E. Hann.) 


The Kentish Pudding Pies ct = 


much were evidently prepared as follows: Boil a bay- 
neo pe elermmgge ery rind in one ands bell 
pints of milk: en it is nicely flavoured, strain, and 
mix in three ounces of ground rice and a little salt. 
Stir all while it boils fcr a quarter-of-an-hour. Take 
off the fire and stir in two ounces of butter, four ounces 
of sugar, four well-beaten eggs, and when nearly cold 
have ready some deep patty-pans lined with . Fill 
with tho custard, strew a few currants over the top, and 
bake in a steady oven for atout twenty minutes. Sift 


caster sugar over and serve. (Reply to Kigxcu- 
BRIGHT.) 


pods of red: 


should never be wasted, as th 
Scap Suds prove a very valuable manure. v4 
one who is lucky enough to have a garden should ever 


throw away soap suds. 

should be boiled up er 
oe eee 
into c i na 
will keep for several days. 


To Restore Colour of Black Jacket, 
which is in such good condition, would not ke easy at 
home. It would be safest to take out the lining and 
send it to a good chemical cleaner. (Reply to LEo.) 


Cold Semolina Pudding. ng ar eae 


when boiling shake a teacupful of semolina, and con- 
tinue to stir it over the fire for ten,minutes. Sweeten 
to taste, and pour into a buttered mould to cool. Turn 
out to serve, and garnish with preserve. 


. h 
To Wash Cream Merino. good yellatraaa 


into a sauce-pan, just cover it with soft water, ard boil 
till a jelly. ith soft tepid water make a lather of this, 
add a little ammonia. ‘ash the merino in this, rinse 
in tepid water, in which a little more boiled soap is dis- 
solved and dry between clothes. (Reply to Jutta.) 


2 . Boilfora quarter of an hour ona 
Herb Beer. ounce of delion leaves, two 
ounces of sliced ginger, and one quarter of an ounce of 
hops, in.two gallons and a half of water. When this 
has cooled a little add one pound and a half of brown 
sugar and three-quarters of an ounce of Spanish juice. 
Ferment with yeast, and after twenty-four hours strain 
and bottle. (Reply to K. W. H.) 


. Have one pound of flour, half a 
Hilk Cakes. teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, one egg, and an 
ounce of German yeast. Mix all t er with warm 
milk to make a nice light dough. t this stand for 
two hours ina warm place to rise, make it into cakes 
the size you prefer. Brush over the top of each with 
milk to glaze and bake for twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Currants or carraway secds should be added to 


taste. 
° ° tasted abroad, 
Italian Chicken, was evidently made as fol- 
lows: Cut up a fowl and cook it in a stew-pan with u 
little butter and salad oil, till light brown. Then add 
six tomatoes, three chillies, chopped very fine, and two 
tablespoonfuls of good gravy. Cook slowly for two 
hours, keeping the stew-pan lightly covered, and adding 
a little garlic if liked. To serve, place ona hot dish, 
arrange: some broiled tomatces round and over all; 
strain the gravy, etc. Serve very hot. (Reply to 
TRAVELLER.) 


euch as 


A . is always popular, and is worth 
Venetian Rice the pie ok cream, which to 
some appears extravagant. Boil three ounces of the 
beat rice in a quart of new milk till tender.. Remove 
from the fire to get cold. Soak half an ounce of gelantine 
im enough cold water to cover it, stand the basin con- 
taining it over a sauce-pan of boiling water. When dis- 
solved atir it well into the rice, add a teacupful of cream, 
sweeten and flavour to taste. Pour into a large mould, 
and when set turn out and serve with stewed pears. 


° for a picnic is 

To Prepare Spiced Beef _giitecanyif yu 
follow these details. Sprinkle a piece of round of beef 
with. salt for a day; let it drip. Pound together one 
pound of Lay ealt, half a poun of brown sugar, half an 
ounce each of mace, cloves, allspice, and salto » and 
one ounce of pepper. With this mixture rub the meat 
for four or five days. Then wipe off the spices, bind 
firmly with broad tape, place in hot water and simmer, 
allowing half an hour to a pound, or more if not quite 
tender. Press between two boards with heavy weights 
on the top for twelve hours. Then remove them, and 


| brush over the meat with dark 

brown glaze, garnish with 
cores jelly, slices of hard- 
boi oes. and beetroot. 
(Reply to CATERER.) 
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Eiffel Tower 


- It is by concentrating the Lemons in the orchards where they are grown that the Eiffel 
‘ower 


can be supplied at this remarkable price. A 44d. Bottle of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade makes 32 Tumblers (2 Gallons) of most delicious Home-Mado Lemonade. It is 
made from the finest Lemons only that the world produces. None genuine unless bearing 
the Eiffel Tower Trade Mark. 


Lemonade 3 


Be sure gh hae get Eifel Tower Lemonade when you ask for it, as its great success has 
brought out inferior imitations that only cause dieappointment. 
If you cannot get it from your Grocer, send 43d. tothe makers, G. Foster Clark & Co., 
_ 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, they will send you a bottle post free by return. 
A second bottle will not be supplied by the firm, but must be obtained of Grocers, 
Chemists, or Stores. 


2 Gallons for 4d. 


The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce everybody to try their 
Lemonade. The first fifty letters opened every day not only have the Lemonade sent by 
return post, but the stamps are also ¥eturned to the fortunate applicants. In this way— 


300 BOTTLES ARE GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS./ «poyar 

nite ee| MAK” 
tine! CYCLES. 


ticnal Va'ue. £ tring, 
Wind, ete. Carri 


Brass, Wood arriave paid, 
Litt fre. DOUGLLS & CO 


Price a) 
7 South St., Mocrgate St., London, E.C. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


RES de JOY |CLARKE’S 
H 


1999 Price Lists Free. 


ELIEVE WORLD-FAMED Wonderful bargais, 

All prices. Carriage 

| MIXTURE lin ene 
from 15a, monthly. 

Old Cycies exchanged. 


1 year’s guarantee. 
All accessories in- 
Gluded free. 
THE 
BRITISH CYCLE 
MANUFACTURING 


warranted 
For Scrofa To 
Skin and Blood Diseasce, 
ic. of all kinds, its effccts are marvellous. 
It is the only real syecific for Gout and 
Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the canse 
aRON bones. ‘Thousands of 
Wo! 
Buf Wareer & Co. 6S Mort mer: es hemist 
SUNPLE 


co., 
45 Everton Roap, 
LivERPOOL. 


CIGARETTES. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 


SASSISSAONS ANS ASS ONS ONS 0A OS OS 0 


hw ka 


What to Drink in Warm Weather 


A which is at once cooling, refreshing, wholesome and delicious is 
the greet dot desideratum. in the = season. Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade 
these qualities, and is manufactured with the same skill and care 


possesses all 
‘ which have earned for Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa so high a reputation for Purity, 


Strength, and Flavour. A 44d. is sufficient for 32 glasses, 


ricer Lemonade 


Of all Grocers and Confectioners, Accept none but Bowntree’s Elect Lemonade, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


boilers are kept going by burning the woodwork of the vessel. 
tight squeeze human ingenuity finds out many a helpful expedient. 


AT 


IN A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


Wun the coal gives out, sometimes the fires under steamships’ 
In a 


Necessity is often the mother of invention. 

People lost in forests have subsisted on nuts and berries until 
rescucd. Sailors in open boats have mitigated the agony of thirst by 
chewing bits of leather. Nature tries to be as liberal as she can, and 
almost anything can be made useful in a sharp emergency. 

But that is all you can say. Even Greenlanders, who drink animal 
oil and eat polar bears (unless the bears first eat them), do better on 
civilised food, when an Arctic expedition manages to spare them some. 
You may consult Nansen, Peary, etc., on this head. 

We infer that no human being can do well on slops—such as 
milk, broth, soup, soda water,. ete. The walls of a house are best 
made of brick or stone, and the people who live in the house must be 
built of solid materials as well. 

Alackaday! however. Here we frequently meet up with a 
difficulty. Whilst bricks, stuck together with mortar, may be put 
anywhere, solid victuals cannot be used in a human body whenever 
you like. They slip into their places beautifully in the case of Mr. 
Jones, for instance, while his neighbour, Smith, regards them with an 
aversion that amounts to horror; needing them at the same time as a 
house needs a rock foundation. 

The sorriest item in Mrs. Henworth’s letter, it seems to me, is 
where she says: “For weeks and weeks together I took no solid 
food at all; I lived on soda water, milk, broth, soup, and such 
things.” After telling us ¢hat, it is hardly necessary for her to 
add that she Lbeczme too weak and feeble to go about. One may 
keep out of the grave on a dict of that sort, but he doesn’t work 
and sing on it. 

This lady’s story is short and plain, and may, perhaps, be 
instructive to a lot of us who are in like case. “In the autumn of 
1896,” she goes on to say, “I began to feel miserable and ailing. The 
energy and life seemed gone from me—nor could I tell what the 
matter was. My appetite forsook me, and after eating what little I 
did take, I had much pain at the stomach and chest. 

« For weeks and weeks together I took no solid food; I lived on 
soda water, milk, broth, soup, and such things. For several weeks I 
was confined to my bed. 

“ A doctor attended me, but I felt none the better for what he did, 
although, in so saying, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon him 
or on his profession. It stands to reason that no doctor can cure a 
disease unless he has the medicine that is suited to it. 

“While I was in this condition, with no hépe of relief, I happened 
one day to get to talking to Mrs. Wright, a good neighbour of mine. 
I told her how I felt and what had been done for me without any 
benefit. At this time I was so bad I could. get only a trifle of sleep at 
night ; and heavy sweats broke out over me, rapidly taking away the 
small remnant of strength I had left. It looked as if I were going 
into a decline; and to that, as everyone knows, there is apt to be but 
one end. 

« Hearing all this, and seeing how disheartened and low-spirited I 
was, Mrs. Wright said she believed she knew a medicine that would 
help me, if it did not cure me. She said she referred to Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, which had cured her when she was well nigh as bad as 


was. 

“On this I got a bottle and began with it immediately. In a few 
days I felt relieved, and allowed myself to hope I would get well. 
Using the syrup faithfully, as directed, I was soon convinced that it 
would cure me. I commenced to eat stronger food and it gave me no 
trouble. Gradually I came to be able to eat good, solid meals—taking 
for a time a dose of the Syrup right away after eating—until I was in 
perfect health and as active and vigorous as ever. 

“From that time on I had no return of the ailment. I can eat 
anything I want, and it does me good. I believe no one will ever 
have indigestion if he only takes an occasional dose of Mother Scigel’s 
Syrup.”—(Signed) (Mrs.) Samug. Henwortn, 123 Elmore Green 
Road, near Walsall, South Staffs, April 26th, 1893. 
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; THE UNLIMITED MAIL, J. E. M. is in a great state of mind because of the 


behaviour of cyclists who visit his little town by the 
———————————————_ an 
Out of the enormous number who entered “A Shower 


sea. He says eo many of them visit the place and 
of Coins ” competition, 118 beri gai succeeded in 


pump so much of the frcsh air into their tyres, 
then wheel it away, that in course of time he 
sending the correct amount— Os. 43d. In order to 

avoid all auestion of fractions, I have called the 


be much left for the inbabitants. He thinks the 
least they could do would be to send a small donation 
amount £45 4s. 8d. 80 that each of the successful 
competitors will receive 7s. 8d. I might mention for 


to the FresH Air Fcnp. I think so, too. 
the benefit of future competitors that three com- 


there is a large convict establishment—in which mats 
made by Germ:n pricon labour were sold ata lower 
price than they could be made for in England. 
the subject of mats I can tell my correspondent some- 
thing which he probably did not know before. Coir 
mats area prison invention, and the wholo Peaeratl 
sprang from a small beginning in Wakefield Gaol. 
hey were invented as a means of employing the 
convicts by one of the instructors. There was such a 
demand for them that he asked for some recognition 
from the Government. This was refused, whercupon 
he resigned his ition, started a ccir mat manu- 
factury, and employed the discharged risoners whom 
he had taught in gaol. This is pro ably the only 
Euguah industry which “was born wit: in prison 
walls. 


Avaust 97x will be known as the “ Williams Type. 
‘or 


writer Day,” that firm having sent a cheque 
petitors in “ A Shower of Coins” competition sent in £8 2s.—sulficient to pay for 200 children. 

correct eps but through not complying with the Tur Kapulta Company, of Houndsditch, Nottingham 
rules, i.e., neglecting to sen the competition pictures, ° 


id the Co! 0 have sent a gross of their “ Kapultas” for the use of 
they will not share in the distribution. It is of no use the children. Needless to say, the children are 
making rules unless they are complied with. The list he 


f too long to publish, and the di delighted with the toys. 
of winnera is too long to publish, an e diagram ; 
would occupy more rane than is justifiable. A copy Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,653 9s. 334. 


of the latter will be sent by post on application to any Ogpinaky SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


A. J.—That’s where you made a mistake. The true 
philosopher never argues. He mentally concludes 
that the other fellow is an ass, and keeps his mouth 


competitor who wants to find out where he went!  ghut. Hh. ie ai spicy tg ry sins Tab Pn tae me OL 
wong! Yours Truly, Is. 6d.; Polly Kendrick, 1s. ang. ‘Little Girls, 3s.; 


Some of the readers of P.W. may not be readers also of 
THe Royal Macazine. To these we wish to offer 
a word of advice. There is at present appearing in 
the RoyvaL month by month a series of a dozen 
stereoscopic views that would in the ordinary way 


H. W. W. has been told by a jeweller that a clergyman igen! r ne EW. 6A. ; = metres 1s. 64. Le P. Narciame, 
can, if he chooses, refuse to perform the marriage AAV insor (Va ba wef Yi 

ceremony if a ring is not made of 22ct. gold. This 
appears to my correspondent to te absurd, in view of 
the fact trat on more than one occasien a iece of 


vice, ora wisp of straw, or a church-door key has aye ees tyelve Lo pre Poet act | In Memory of Baby Walter, 003 oo eg. W i GW, bons, fe 
, A * ane welve appeared last month, the second set appears | 77 i ' i ’ i 5 £1 16,5 
been used when a ring was not Sohteaithinnin AS iow in the new number issued to-day. We are not aaa Le veg orate B.S; \ trea BW. Md, 6a. Belf-tona i 
—Nevertheless, it. ell rk aa A that ibe gerating in the slightest when we affirm that within | 3: 94:0 ¥., 10s, A. N., 28.3 Alice Robinson, 94.; B. H., 5s.; 
H. W. W., that the vite er oe aie aA f dct, | the past week or two we have received thousands of | 25. ad. “CE. O. Reg hg haa et he be tigger 
only strictly legal weddi eae tei ern ° How. -| letters from appreciative readers saying how much | Billy, 10s.; Jack’ (Belfast), Sa. Seesle and Eva, Is. 6d.; Mary's 
gold. This was gir re ry Pe e 7) .. How-| pleasure the new feature has given. It is a parlour | Jittle, Black Fon ee Se ee tee £0 SS 
ever, the principal binding oa ton oo cg a pastime that costs you nothing beyond the price of | dron Se. ; A. Fentins, £10; Omen, ids. ; Mrs. Kicch ars. 
Cardinal Ma: once told me, res ‘The mur the magazine—threepence—and when you have friends | }.; Anon. iris Palmer, 5e.;'W. J. Way, 9d.; Mrs. M. A. Dewyer, 
understanding of plainer Lote ie ake at your home you will be g'ad of this means to amuse | Eikcubra, 3s. h yuled Woot, pe ee oa. bg ee ea 
of the register is, of course, the con makes | them. Last month the Roya was cut of pee again, | £1; Mrs, Aloxander, 15s. ; Martin B._1 ‘9s.; Miss Maunsell, 
marriage legally binding. a0 it is worth your while to get a copy without delay.. 10s. Gd. ; Miss Smith, Se. ; 6 Norman pore ees. Fait res Bs 
Cae my Beets Nt bo ae! d ees paige tom DupiEy.—We are sorry to say, Dudley, we can’t buy Mr, aod Hire i ted. Be T 0d. ; ire’ ., ae f Scions. $i 
C ag de to ait oa gotta, tor th maak cara never left | Your poem. Not that it is not a goo hae but our | the Térm of his Natural Lite, @d.3 G. Ht, is.3, 3. H. Gibeon, 2s.; 
the u' De y resent resources, with a summer holiday at Margate | 3.8. T.,9d.; - Lovelosk, 5e T. 8, B., 18, ; T. J. Moss, 6d. ; 
vessel and was always in the best of health. One b ife and family bef a xi0k 5 BT 9d. Baker, 6d. ; C,'J. Newion, 25. Gd.; A. Hicks, 5s, ; 

day, however, when the vessel was at Singapore, the or our wife and family ‘ore us, do not permit us to oe a Be oe $ te 8s. ; % J. 6a. Constant and 
y: 2 veat the rate you would apparently put upon it. It | hovGdon from Forest H rt “3 10s. €d.; Second 
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engineer took the cat ashore with him, Immediate! as beena trying half-year ; the babies have been sick, 


, ; f : : . ' 
on touching the ch on eae Sie hoe paar and we are saving up @ little money to go away. But ll * eg C. Robson, %s.; Rowley and Lesley,- pM 
Wher ‘after Desk difficulty, it was got back to the we will appeal to the public to come in ‘and subscribe | Dick, and Joc ey amines, £65 Fo. ees Aes Dorothy, 
ahi nt soon resumed its normal condition. What is the necessary sum, and feel sure that a general sub- | 4; 6. In , Edith, and Macann Se G1. A Pooe 
ceo teane of this ?: Iam afraid I do not scription to enable us to present our rgaders with this rome oy ue oe an aay One Pr Charity, i, EBM, io. ; 

le T have heard of cases similar to this before, exquisite gem of poesy would be extremely popular. | Gowans, is. rs Lj Mrs, D. L. Mackintosh, is. 64.; 

but the tom cat has always been a susie, tothe (case o eears it, and to give our readers some idea of leon i. i, od. 5 HN spec ar B, McWilliam, ls; 

what they are to pay for, we will print a stanza or two | 1. Cooper, Is. 6d.; F. and E. Gibbs, 5s. ; A ler Sa, 


human being, and this is one of the unsolved problems. 
It cannot be because he atill has his “sea legs”; that 
would scarcely reault in his having afit. Possibly the 
most reasonab z 

has a prejudicial effect on bis nerves and brings about 


of “the + thing you have ever done” by way of 
samples. ‘The title is worth something all by itself. 
Here it is with the firat quatrain: 
JUST AS WE ARE. 
Tue Comepy oF LIFE. 
We are thrown on the world to have a great tilt, 
And many the worst of it have got thus far— 
But there's no use of crying over milk spilt, 
So long as we remain just a3 we are! 
There are metrical effects in that first s}anza which are 
novel and startling, and we admire your ingenuity in 
transposing the words “spilt milk” <o as to make 
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cat. 


i t that there are many extraordina 8 , ; 

ee eccuscta with Births. Deaths, an a rhyme. n there is the beautiful passage: = MS. Severs, por J. Gord, ft, ; baie fmt Lin 

Marriages which the majori of peop'e never hear of. Be it warm summer, wo sigh for bleak Jan. ; Pie ts Meer, So ee Ars (Oxford), 108; 
For example, there are children born who probably But no « oner we taste of that icy old chap, peon, 525 ML a ban’ ‘ingapore, be. 6d: 
never see their father until the reach manhood, the ae a curs Leigite = asap too man, hrissie Alves, 12s.; M. Norrington, 5s. 3d.; J. Hobiason” 11s, 94.; 
reason being the absence of the father on foreign owl tor a/bom ath on the map. ise i Et tos Anee 18 1 e- Rockeeet 


service. Again, eqme people die practically unknown That is very rich in style; and tke familiar, easy, 


— to the world. There was a case a few years ago, for | airy way in which you address the month of Janu and Birmingham, and a few friends, £6 8s. 64._; G: 8. 
U3 instance, in which a man lost his wife, and was so| after that abbreviated style ought to open aaubody's ng Com) ea, Johannesburg. per Sraith, 28 nok WiGe kas. Od; 
unknown to his neighbours that the only mourner puree-strings. Ronee et ee eee A OCr) “al Emplorees of W ate en 
beside himself was a young cura‘e tm one, pari-h.| aggrrat is a reader with more enthusiasm for © Sergeant B, W. Elvidge, 8. Wales Beratcere: et és, ba.; WN Poser, 

There were no friends or relations at all. I give these | “arthur Pearson Ltd. in general, and Mr. George 2d. C. Coruie, Od, Te mande wing Office, Jarrow on Tyne, es.i 
incidents in order that readers may base their} Grifith in particular, than anyone else I have yet EM. Bimener, £1 172. 6d. ; Indoor aff, Seaham P.O. por J. B. 
attempts for a solid silver pencil-case on them. This | come across, and he shows his ‘enthusiasm inquites | fib ae 4d,; Skelmcriie Bowling Grocn, per Keeper, 11s. ; 

rize will go to the sender of the best incident of the rackioal fashion. When the “ Angel of the Hovotu. D. C. Smeeton (8. Africa), 16s. ; Crow of 3.8. of Glasgow, 5s. 


:nd sent on a post-card fo the B. D. M. Eprror, and 
to ench of the next twenty-five will be sent a Pearson's 
pen-knife. The date of closing, Monday, J' uly 3lst. 
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ion” first appeared he was a car young man ; since 
then he has married, and is the father of a boy. The 
second name of this boy is “Austral,” which my 
correspondent first observed in this stor7 in the 


during erican friend is stopping | sentence: “ The caverns of Mount Austral are deep.” 
with him and consumes a good deal of this bevera; ————Can I count amongst my readers a more 
mi A large rtion of t and enthusiastic one than this? If eo I should ee o 
atomachic bakery which er whipry suffer are | be delighted to hear how he justifice his claim., selec) ss 
ht about consumption of ice-water. | .. ; 88 Ar 
Verp little water at all should be taken with food, abe of the most cations phases I bat’ come across in eal oa | ae 
and if it is required to be particularly cold, this See ee i oe ' paged poeta Seale 88 | 44 | 22 
condition may Prong show 07 © igerator or | Sb} “refuse to insure their fist- bors sndll the weecal ° ° ra) 2 ; 
gh at a) aa ven is an unhealthy xe. It doesn't matter whether they pe mse a “se “- 
uusto’ ; are insured, they will not think of taking out a policy ae). Se 
R. B. D. asks, with reference to a statement made in| for the first child; when there are two or three a6 =4 — 
Mr. George Griffith's article in the June number of they will insure the lot. Can you give me 
Pearson's MAGAZINE, “A Convict Convalescent | a eatiefactory resect fe most prob- 
Howe, vhetber Die not rime vonpne poe = able Deny bedi the, father of one child doesn’t 
and sold from ce! in Eng’ prisons and so come realise responsibi upon his al : 
competition with articles produced by free labour. ee ey a comeed ual doesn’t vores Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 
—_————_ Mr. G has gone carefully into| head about insurance matters until he finds that the “Humounsoms, Lonnon.” 


Mesrs. RB. 4. THOMPSON & Oe. are our Sole Agents in Sidr 
Pitt }» Melbourne Ra 
200.F4H Shree Ma etag Willem Direct), one Pyoee 03 Lop 
ei cia be chained in Paste ot Man's Libeny, 248 Bee Bil, tf 


this subject since R. B. D.’s letter was handed to him, 
and he on the best a that not a sin 
article made in English prisons ever sold in 


family growing up around him isa drain upon 

purse, and that be would want some sabtantial 
return in the deplorable event of one of his little ones 
dying. There is, also, I dare say, a sentimental side to 


used either i Dee offices, or by question, in that the father of one doesn’t care to LS 
the Army sad avy. It is, however, that there | associate the “little stranger” with s0 lugubrious an | | e 
is, or recently was, a shop in Wakefield—where event as death. Pra eee inda, ikenrieten Bixest, Laedon, oo 
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